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For Friends’ Review. 


LEGISLATION IN A QUAKER 
COLONY. 


BY A, C. APPLEGARTH, PH.D. 
IV. 


More than one serious bine of conten- 
tion, constituted at an early period sources 
of anxiety. The Pennsylvania colonists 
began to regard with uneasiness, not to 
say positive alarm, the ever increasing 
concourse of strangers differing from them 
in religion, as well asin other essential 
principles. This tide of immigration was 
considered as portentous of evil. The 
Friends apprehended a preponderance of 
sentiments, other than their own, in the 
public councils, and finally, perhaps, an 
entire eradication of all that tincture of 
Quaker principles which they had been 
to so much trouble to infuse into the 
provincial policy and administration. 
Although these apprehensions, when 
viewed in the calm light of the 19th 
century, appear to have been considerably 
exaggerated, the record Giscloses the fact 
that such fears were not entirely without 
foundation. In the year 1729 alone no 
fewer than 6208 European settlers found 
their way into the Province of Pennsyl- 
vania. Even the Assembly took fright at 
such an unprecedented influx of foreign- 
ers. An ordinance was therefore hastily 
constructed entitled ‘* An Act imposing a 
Duty on Persons convicted of heinous 
Crimes, & to prevent Poor and Impotent 
Persons from being imported into this 
Province.”"* By this statute a tax of five 
shillings fer cap~ita was imposed upon all 
newcomers. It was not very long, how- 
ever, before the provincial legislators be- 
came convinced of the impolicy of this 
measure. It was, therefore, soon repealed, 
and the Colony again extended a most 
cordial welcome to all who-desired to find 
a home within its limits. A, 

It will doubtless be remembered that 
one clause in the Charter granted to Wil- 
liam Penn provided for the establishment 
of the English Courch in Pennsylvania, 
when desired by twenty or more of the 
inhabitants. This provision also occa- 
sioned the Quakers some slight annoyance. 
A great many churchmen had followed 
them across the Atlantic, and had settled 
im the Colony. These individuals were 
hot, as the Quakers had been, fleeing from 
persecution, but were as a rule, energetic, 

ounger sons of good families—men be- 

g to the middle classes of society, 
who had determined to secure better 
es in America than England offered 
them. These persons soon became a 
Prosperous and influential element in the 
nce. The churchmen were not mem- 
— 
"Laws of Pa, I., 158. 





bers of the Society, and although in the 
main law abiding, they did not entirely 
agree with the administration, and fre- 
quently expressed their opinions on the 
subject with a frankness that was nothing 
less than exasperating. 

For some years, however, everything 
was sufficiently harmonious. But in 1695, 
the Bishop of London sent the Rev. Mr. 
Clayton to Philadelphia, and then the 
real trouble seems to have commenced. 
A gentleman* writing to Governor Mark- 
ham affirms that the Quakers denounced 
the aforesaid Mr. Clayton as ‘‘ the minis- 
ter of the doctrines of devils,’’ together 
with other language equally uncompli- 
mentary, and that they believed in various 
other scandalous ways. ‘‘ His Majesty’s 
Commission with the seal to it,’’ our in- 
formant proceeds to say, they ‘‘ held up 
in open court, in aridiculous manner, shew- 
ing it to the people, and laughing at it, say- 
ing, ‘ Here isa body in a Tin box—we are 
not to be frightened with babes.’ And others 
have said, ‘ The King has nothing more 
to do here than to receive a bear skin or 
two yearly; and his, and the Parliament’s 
laws reach no further than England, Wales, 
and the Town of Berwick upon the 
Tweed ;’ and such like expressions which 
cen all be proved by sufficient Witnesses.”’ 

The churchmen in the Colony imme- 
diately presented a petition to the Crown, 
protesting against such heroic treatment. 
‘* The Quaker magistrate no sooner heard 
of it,” continues the account of Mr. Suder, 
‘*but sent for me and the person that 
mentioned it, by a constable to their ses- 
sions. They told me they heard I with 
some others was petitioning his M-jesty 
that we might have a minister of the 
Church of England for the exercise of our 
Religion and to make use of our arms as 
a Militia to defend our estates from ene- 
mies. Edward Shippen, one of the Qua- 
ker justices, turning to the others of his 
fellows say’d, ‘ Now they have discovered 
themselves. They are bringing the priest 
and the sword among us, but God forb.d ; 
we will prevent them,’ and ordered the 
King’s Attorney, a Quaker, to read a law 
that they had made aga’nst any person 
that shall write or speak against their Gov- 
ernment. I told them I hoped they would 
not hinder us of the right of petition- 
ing’’—and so the letter continues. Oi 
course, due allowance should be made for 
the fact that this epistle was the composi- 
tion of a charchman, one who would very 
naturally magnify any defect that existed 
in the Quaker Government. In all this, 
however, one thing is sufficiently apparent, 
to wit,that Pennsylvania was a state intend- 
ed first of all for the Quakers. Its estab- 
lishment had been for the primary purpose 





*A Mr, Suder, Nov. 20, 16:8, 


of affording this sect a haven of refuge, 
The Society, therefore, determined to re- 
tain the power of government in its own 
hands. In their fears, the Fiiends had no 
dcubt greatly exaggerated the impending 
danger, They imagined that the Province 
was rapidly being populated by church- 
men, and that if once the English church 
were to obtain the supremacy, they would 
be compelled to seek other homes or suffer 
another season of persecution. But after 
the excitement had somewhat subsided, 
the Quakers, whom, despite reports, his- 
tory informs the reader never made any 
decided opposition to the pew foundation, 
readily withdrew all their protests, and 
accordingly a branch of the Episcopat 
vine was planted in Pennsylvania. 

But by this time the Friends had com- 
menced to discover that many lions were 
besetting their paths in political power, 
Civil government, owing to their religious 
principles, was always very embarrassing 
to them. It constantly became more and 
more so, as the population became more 
and more heterogeneous. Great difficulty 
was experienced in providing for the pub- 
lic defense of the Colony, and it became 
every day more apparent that the time 
was rapidly approaching when they would 
be compelled to lay down the govern- 
ment, consigning it to hands whose own- 
ers did not share such scruples. 

‘The Qu:kers now perceived the impos- 
sibility of reconciling the preservation of 
their sectarian principles with the admin- 
istration of the pol.tical power in the 
Colony which their ancestors had planted. 
But although they clearly recognized the 
inevitable to which they saw they must 
eventually bow in submission, they were 
none the less reluctant to resign their 
power of control. History cannot, it wil} 
not censure them on this account. It had 
been principally with the hope of culti- 
valing their tenets, and of exhibiting them 
to the world ina high degree of perfection 
that they had originally incurred the lot 
of exiles from their native shores and 
been induced to undertske the care of 
government. In spite of this disinclina 
tion, however, the time had now afrived 
when some decision must be rendered. No 
longer was there any opportunity of hals- 
ing between confi cting opinions. One of 
two things must be done. They must 
either repounce their political capacity, or 
they must consent to merge the Quaker 
into the politician. Which wouid be 
done? Let Mr. Grahame answer the 
query: ‘* With a rare virtue,” avers our 
author, ‘* they adhered to their religious 
principles and resigned the political aa- 
thority which they had enjoyed since the 
foundation of the colony.* 





*Col, Hist. of U. S. II, 25¢. 
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Historiographers: invariably find it an | England and Virginia, of Congregation. | the need of outward training so as to lead 
unsatisfactory process to endeavor tocom- | alist and Episcopalian, was unknown ’’ in | persons to consider it essential, but jt 
press any great event within the narrow | Pennsylvania,and that here ‘‘tolerationdid | tends strongly to set up an external stand. 
boundaries of chronological limits; espe- | not rest on the narrow foundation of ex- | ard of excellence for the minister. (d) Jt 
cially is this true of a circumstance like | pediency to which it owed its early adop | necessarily fosters a professional spirit, so 
the one under consideration. It is, there- | tion in Maryland.’’* that both congregation and minister learn 
fore, difficult to state exactly when this to regard the ministry as a profession, (e) 
‘change occurred in Pennsylvania. Even It has an almost unavoidable tendency to 
the opinions of authorities differ as to turn out teachers and lecturers rather than 
‘what precise date is to be assigned to the prophets, whereas as we have seen the 


crisis. Still alleges that the Quaker su- great need of the church is for the pro. 
premacy terminated in the year 1754 * 
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PROPHETICAL PREACHING. 





Mr. Grahame goes a little further, assign- 
ing 1756 as the time. While McKean 
gives the date of the American Revolu- 
tion as contemporary with the actual ex- 
tinction of their political power. 

At all events, it would certainly be er- 
Toneous to suppose that this ‘‘ rotation in 
office,’’ so to speak, was effected suddenly, 
all at once—in a day, as the ancients were 
accustomed to found their cities. On the 
contrary, it was doubtless a very gradual 
process. A number of Quakers quietly 
seceded from the Assembly, declining to 
accept the offices, in government under 
a political regime by which a military es 
tablishment was sanctioned, and indeed, 
even required. Their example was fol- 
lowed by other members of the Society, 
till, at first their majority was extinguished, 
and ultimately few, if any, Quakers re- 
mained in the Legislature. 

Thus expired the political government 
of the Friends for and by the Friends. It 
had begun nearly a century before with 
exalied ideals. ‘‘In the whole,’ wrote 
the illustrious William Penn, ‘‘ we aim at 
duty to the King, the preservation of rights 
to all, the suppression of vice, and en- 
couragement of virtue and arts; with 
liberty to all people to worship Almighty 
God according to their faith and per- 
suasion.’’ That it had accomplished all 
it proposed to do few denied, and in praise 
of it many have recorded their names. 
Dr. Franklin, for example, draws a very 
pleasing picture of the political machinery 
of Pennsylvania, when he likensit to “a 
father and his Family, the latter united 
by Interest and Affection, the former to 
be revered for the Wisdom of his Instruc- 
tion and the indulgent Use of his Au- 
thority.” ‘*Nobody,’’ he adds, ‘‘ was 
oppress’d ; Industry was sure of Profit, 
Knowledge of Esteem, and Virtue of 
Veneration. 

All impartial investigators will agree 
with the authority just cited that Quaker- 
ism had always inscribed on its banner 
the device, ‘‘ A free religion and a free 
commonwealth,” consequently the histo- 
rian Lodge, who pays such a glowing, but 
deserved, tribute to this régime, simply 
expresses the verdict of history when he 
declares that ‘‘ The oppression of New 





*But it probably extended beyond this limit, for Feb- 
tuary 26,1756, an argument was made before the Lords 
of Trade to forever disqualify Quakers from sitting- 
s members of the Assembly. The petitioners de- 
clared that the pacific principles of the Friends con- 
clusively demonstrated ‘the necessity of which we de- 


sire, namely, that they should be excluded from the As- 


sembly. .. . These are the People, who impiously trust 
that the Lord will raise Walls & Bulwarks, round them, 
without their using any, the ordinary means, which he 
has put in their Power, for their own Preservation.” 

t Hist, Rev. of the Const, of Pa., p. 3. 










foregoing articles may be stated as fol- 
lows: 


apostleship, the gift upon which most stress 
is laid in the New Testament is prophecy, 
as distinguished from teaching, pastoral 
work, &c. 


bestowed not by man, nor by the will of 
man, but by the Lord Himself. 


be encouraged, or discouraged. As we 
are told to desire it earnestly, it follows 
that it is often given in answer to prayer. 


there is no distinction made as to whether 
the person is young or old, male or fe- 
male, rich or poor, learned or unlearned. 
It may be given to any one who is a child 
of the Lord. 


NO, IV. 
Concluded from page 324. 
The general conclusions drawn in the 


First. With the exception of the gift of 


Second. Being u gift of the Spirit, it is 


Third. It is nevertheless a gift that can 


Fourth. In the bestowal of the gift 


Fifth. As the gift is of the Lord, so the 


exercise of it is to be under His immediate 
direction and in His power. The gift is 
not left simply to the individual to de- 
velop, but constantly from the beginning 
to the end, the preacher is to be under the 
immediate influence and training of the 
Holy Spirit, so that he may know when, 
how and what to speak. A meeting held 


with set human arrangement would seem 
therefore to be almost fatal to the free 
exercise of propbecy in it. 

Sixth. In the service of this ministry, 
there is room and need for individuals 
from every rank and station of life and 
of every variety of mind. The message 
is to be carried to persons of greatly differ- 
ing characteristics, for it is to all the 
world. Therefore, to adopt methods that 
tend to train ministers after one pattern, 
however good in itself, is to limit the use, 
fulness of the work of the ministry. The 
Society of Friends has without doubt suf- 
fered in the past from allowing an artifi- 
cial standard of what was suitable and 
desirable to prevail. This snare is now 
largely in the past. But there is still 
greater danger in any movement looking 
toward a special seminary education for 
the training of ministers. 

Seventh. Some of the objections to a 
special seminary education may be sum- 
med up as follows: (a) It necessarily lays 
emphasis upon human as distinguished 
from divine training, and for this reason 
(b), tends to make the minister depend 
more upon the outward than the inward. 
(c) It not only lays such emphasis upon 





*Short Hist. of Eng. Col. in Amer,, p. 233. 

























phet. (f) It puts an unscriptural slur 
upon the man who without human learp. 
ing is called of God to prophesy, as though 
he were less worthy of honor than the edy- 
cated minister. (g) It 1s not intellectual 
teaching that is needed in the preaching 
of the day, so much as the fire of the liy. 
ing Word of the Lord, as it is spoken by 
the prophet speaking under the imme. 
diate command of the Spirit to the con- 
gregation. 


Eighth. In speaking thus I am in no 


degree lowering the value of human learn- 
ing or saying that in itself it 1s not as a 
rule a very good thing. I am only saying 
that -what the church needs to guard 
’ against is such arrangements for her min- 
isters as shall tend to make them exalt the 
outward at the expense of the spiritual. 
Any arrangement that sets up an insti- 
tute for the special education of ministers 
cannot but have this result. It is very 
easy to say that it need not have. Bat 
that it does so is shown by the fact that in 
almost every denomination where theolo- 
gical seminaries are established the very 
continuance of the prophetic gift is all 
but denied. Their ministers are not pro- 
phets and do not pretend to be. They 
are lecturers, rabbis, scribes, but not pro- 
phets. They do a very valuable work, 
and often put us to shame by their greater 
zeal, and by their success. But it does 
not follow that we should turn from the 
light that has been given us. If we re- 
cognize the prophetic gift as a real gift 
to the church of to-day, let ut not take 
steps that will crowd it out; but with 
faith in the truth of the Scripture testi- 


mony to its use and power, guard it well, 
and shelter it from undue meddling from 
human hands, make room for it, pray for 
it and see whether it will not in its bright- 
ness more and more prove and vindicate 
itself. Surely we have ourselves seen suf- 
ficient examples of the power of the true 
prophetic gift, faithfully exercised, 10 
prove to us what it is and to illustrate what 
it may become. ; 
In order not to be misunderstood, it 
may be well to add a few words upon the 
more general subject of education. It's 
generally recognized that the church has 
a responsibility toward its younger mem 
bers to see that those who are unable to 
attend school on account of restricted 
financial circumstances shall be suitably 
assisted. In regard to higher education the 
case is different. Many persons would not 
profit by a college course. To help them 
to take one would be unwise. But othets 
would profit by it. Let these, independ- 
ently of any expectation of their becom 
ing ministers be encouraged, or if neces 
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sary, assisted to go to college, in crder the 
better to fit them for whatever line of 
work they may be called into. This should 
be done, as [ have said, irrespective of 
whether they become ministers or not, for 
hile there are useful and valuable mini;- 
ters, who would be injured rather than 
helped by cotlege, whose strength lies in 
another direction, there are many, not 
ministers, who would become far more 
gseful in the church by having a liberal 
education. 

All our colleges should give, and I pre. 
sume they do, a good amount of time to 
B blical instruction. This should be com- 
pulsory. In addition to this there is no 
reason why they should not have elective 
courses on church history and kindred 
subjects, as well as on higher mathe- 
matics. ‘These courses would be open to 
all, and everything like a professional 
training, such as pastoral theology, etc., 
should be excluded from them. It should 
not be a theological seminary in disguise, 
but simply what it professes to be, and it 
shonid be so conducted as to be made as 
generally popular as possible, for informa- 
tion on these subjects is really and should 
be felt to be of general interest. 

In the same way the movements for 
home culture are, if properly conducted, 
of great benefit, and courses by this method 
on Biblical and church history are valu 
able. But here again there are ministers 
who would receive little or no benefit from 
them. Those who have the inward spur 
to study in this way will be helped, and so 
would others besides ministers. Study 
carried on in this unprofessional way is not 
to be discouraged as savoring of human 
training. It is developing the man, and 
notaclergyman. ‘The very fact that it is 
carried on for the benefit of many who 
have no thought of becoming ministers 
will keep out the danger that would be al- 
ways present in a course designed for 
them. None of these things need be 
forbidden. It is not knowledge we fear, 
but the wrong emphasis laid upon it, and 
what we regard as a mistaken method of 
acquiring it, and the teaching that special 
human education is required for the min- 
ister. 

Prophetic preaching may be explana- 
tory, hortatory, doctrinal, teaching, com- 
forting, warning. It may partake of any 
of the characteristics of a public discourse 
upon religious themes, but always under 
the immediate touch of the Lord. It is 
to be instinct with the power and anoint- 
ing of the Spirit, as the Spirit plays upon 
the mind, intellect and feelings of the 
speaker, developing as a skillful player the 
best music which the instrument is ca 
pable of producing. In His hand even a 
tin horn may become sweet, and as the 
music He chooses is developed, behold 
those that hear, or some of them at least, 
find that the message is attuned to the 
condition of their hearts, and that the 
words go home. 

Alas, that in so many cases it should be 


that we try to play the instrument our- 


selves and to bring out what appears 
t0 us appropriate and helpful, and so 









miss the deeper and richer blessing of 
being instruments in the hand of the Lord, 
devoting ourselves to Him, that He may 


fashion us and use us according to His 
own blessed purposes. 

Finally, let us lay emphasis upon the 
Lord’s training as He gives it to each one 
in His own way. 


RICHARD HENRY THOMAS. 
236 W. Lanvale st., Baltimore, Md., rst mo 6, 1892, 
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ENTHUSIASM FOR CHARACTER. 


Some one has well said, Men want 
everything the best of its kind, except 
their own character. Our houses, mer- 
chandise, mechanism, must be perfected 
and complete; as for our characters, 
they may shift for themselves. In the end 
it will be all right, as good as the next 
man at any rate. If the square thing is 
done to everybody, who can do more ? 
** Character’’ is inconvenient and strait- 
laced at times, and so long as one behaves 
himself there is no need of bringing it into 
the question of life at all. 

This form of philosophy becomes dan- 
gerous from its very semblance to truth. 
It approaches Truth from the side of li- 
cense where there is unwholsome traveling. 
It presupposes that we live this life by this 
life alone, that an Overshadowing Lite 
either does not concern itself at all about 
us or only exerts its power in our ex- 
tremity. Hence this is merely a half- 
religion, a step either down from the true 
or up from heathenism. The truly de- 
vout see all things of God, and gradually 
come to bring character into everything. 
He who from his real self admits that we 
have a soul cannot deny it an education ; 


for integrity, thence for truth. 

The vulgar idea of character is that of 
something very fine to be borne around 
and exhibited. The righteous idea is 
something to move around in and then 
conceal it, if possible. Every man has 
his atmosphere, good or bad, open or 
mysterious, disturbed or tranquil, and 
that atmosphere may very properly be 
called the breath of his soul, the soul 
made tangible, as it were, perceptible with- 
out his consciousness of the fact. Our 
silences are full of soul. We judge or un- 
derstand a man by his involuntary loca- 
tion of them, as well as by mere speech. 
Every contest for the right, every sub- 
servjence to vice is heralded by the loca- 
tion of our silences, and through them is 
strenuously proclaimed abroad. We can- 
not move, if our motive is true, without 
carving the bow of beauty in some human 
soul. 

In this delicate condition of things, 
which plainly exists through our rising 
tnoral perception, the coarse worldliness 
of my first paragraph reveals its own in- 
anity. If we are to advance at all such 
clumsy attempts must be foregone as ut- 
terly inadequate. Here it may be urged 
that over-niceties and refinements weaken 
the healthy ruggedness ot human nature. 


that is, searches diligently for character, - 





Those who argue in this way forget that it 


is the very centre of life from which the 
gentlest things arise. They have not yet 
truly lived until they can gladly stoop to 
humble little things of life. Love is born 
of little things and is the still small voice 
of Destiny itself. 

Instead therefore of pushing character 
aside in confused hurry for that which 
eventually proves as dust beside it, we 
bitterly stand in need of Enthusiasm for 
Character. We must bend circumstances 
for its refinement or uplifting and with 
earnestness there is no circumstance that 
will not prove pliable. Character and 
Effort are nearly synonymous, but an 
effort for character breaks down a duzen 
other barriers to success. Let us gain first 
the kingdom of Heaven, for then alone 
shall we understand the kingdom of Earth, 
and its root-idea of Character. If Love 
come not to our ad and inspire us with 
this divinest enthusiasm, the mills of Ex. 
perience will. sooner or later take us in 
their remorseless grasp. It isa law of our 
nature that life and character should go 
hand in hand. He liveth most who és 
most. If we not only ave most, but make 
character, as it were, our specialty, our 
divine commission, yet not ours but the 
world’s, then we shall find we have exalt- 
ed that which was intended for the shrine 
of the soul, and in-so doing we behold 
the best, the divine, the human of hu- 
manity. Cares H. BaTrey. 


Minneapolis, Mion 
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DWELLERS IN TENTS. 





Awhile on earth we roam, 
In these frail houses which are not our home, 
Journeying toward a refuge that is sure,— 
A rest secure, 


Only a little while 
We dread the frown of life, and court its 
smile; 
A dwelling then we have, not made with 
hands, 
In other lands. 


Therefore we need not mourn 
That sudden clouds across our skies are 
borne ; 
That winter chills us, and the storm makes 
rents 
In our frail tents, 


Therefore we need not fear 
Though moth and rust corrupt our treasure 
here, 
Though midnight thieves creep in with silent 
stealth 
To seize our wealth, 


For in our Father's house 
A mansion fair he has prepared for us ; 
And only till his voice shall call us hence 
We dwell in tents. 


——— 





TRUE worth is in being, not seeming ; 
In doing each day that goes by 

Some little good—not in dreaming 
Of great things to do by and by. 

For whatever men say in their blindness, 
And in spite of the fancies of youth, 

There’s nothing so kingly as kindness, 
And nothing so royal as truth 
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Fron The Christian Statesman. 


THE DIVORCE SYSTEM OF THE 
UNITED STATES. 


BY T. P. STEVENSON, D.D. 


Various laws, institutions and social 
usages, working together to a common 
end and aiding each other in the produc. 
tion of certain results, may properly be 
called a social system. 

Since the word ‘‘divorce”’ is chiefly 
employed to denote the dissolution of 
the marriage bond for other reasons than 
death, a ‘* divorce system ’’ is a body of 
established laws and institutions, more or 
less complex, which facilitate and multi- 
ply divorces. The mere fact of legal pro- 
vision for divorce on proper grounds, and 
the actual occurrence of divorces, would 
mot constitute a divorce system. These 
will be inevitable incidents of any mar- 
riage system, even when the law and the 
whole action of society tend to repress the 
evil. A divorce system supposes the es- 
tablishment or toleration of social agen- 
cies wl.ich tend in the opposite direction. 
Such a system exists in the United States, 
and is composed of the following 


PRINCIPAL FACTORS : 


The deeper social causes of frequent 
divorce—the roots of the upas which is 
overspreading our land—dc¢serve separate 
treatment. I shall here sneak only of the 
laws and other institutions for which the 
State or the nation is responsible. I men- 
tion 

1. Legal facilities for careless and 
foolish marriages. Reghts of property, 
questions of inheritance, the state of so- 
cial morals and even the material progress 
of a people are so vitally affected by mar- 
riage among her cit zens that the State 
has an undeniable right to regulate, in ac- 
cordance with the law of God, the for- 
mation of families. The estimate which 
the nation places upon the sacredness and 
value of the family may be judged from 
the care she exercises at this point. A 
low and careless view of her responsibility 
here will inevitably vitiate the moral sense 
and corrupt the practice of her people. 

By the laws of all our States ministers 
of religion and magistrates are recog- 
mized as proper persons to sanction the 
marriage union. In many States the 
whole responsibility is thrown upon them, 
the State providing for no examination of 
the parties and no license to be issued by 
the courts. Penssylvania a few years ago 
established a just and careful marriage 
license system, but the effect of it has 
been to send a constant stream of a:pi- 
rants after nuptial joys across the Dela- 
ware to New Jersey, where a few ciergy- 
men of questionable standing have driven 
a thriving trade by the easy marryirg ot 
all comers. An enterprising newspaper 
reporter, with his wife for a companion, 
‘was married several times in one day, un- 


der assumed names, without irquiry into 


his antecedents or the productiun of the 





slightest evidence to show that the parties 


were morally free to enter into the mar- 
riage relation. Is it strange that the path 
from such marriage altars to the divorce 


court is so often a short and speedy path ? 


2. Loose and conflicting laws for the 


granting of divorces. We have now forty- 


six different sets of laws, in our States 


and Territories, aud mo two of these are 


ake, while altogether, they recognize 


some thirty different grounds for the 


breaking up of the marriage relation ! 
Cit'zens of the Siates where the laws are 


strict, resort, sometimes only for tempor- 
ary residence, to States where a looser 
code allows them to obtain divorce and 
contract new alliances. 


Under the pro- 
vision in the National Constitution which 


declares that ** full faith and credit shall 


be given in each State tothe public acts, 


records and judicial proceedings of every 
other State,” divorces granted in one 
S ate are held valid in other States where 
under their own laws such divorces would 


be impossible. A conspicuous example 
was recently aff »rded by an eminent judge 


of New York who sent a woman whose 
husband Fad become insane, and -whose 


lover he himself had been in his youth, 
to the State of Delaware, where after six. 
months’ residence she ob'ained a divorce 
by sp-cial act of the legis'a'ure. Then 
the judge married her, although before 
the law of their own State, in which he is 
one of the highest judicial officers, she is 
the wife of another man ! 

The looseness of the law is matched. in 
many cases by the carelessness ot its ad- 
ministration. Divorces are often granted 
with indecent haste, and cruel wrongs are 
committed by the admission of pleas for 
divorce in courts far distant from the home 
of the respondent and without due notice 
given. Out of all this there has grown 


up a vicious system of divorce brokerage, | 


in the hands of lawyers who advertise 
‘‘D.vorces secured in any State without 
publicity and. at trifling cost.” 

3. Public disregard of the rights and 
authority of God over the family.—l 
speak not of the irreligion of individuals, 
but of the contempt for God’s rights which 
is shown by the nation. The family is not 
a human arrangement, but a divine insti 
tution. He who formed man for the mar- 
riage state and who ‘‘sets the solitary in 
families, ’ has the Creator’s right over the 
institution he has established. The limita- 
tions within which marriage may be con- 
tracted, and the conditions upon which it 
is dissolved, the dnties and rights of hus- 
bands and wives, of parents and children, 
are prescribed by Him. To every mar 
riage covenant He isa party, and the vows 
of the bridegroom and the bride are made 
not only to one another but to Him. For 
disregard or infringement of His rights in 
these premises He punishes and destroys 
not only the guilty individuals, but th¢ 
S:ate which legalizes the wrong. The 
surest bond of the family is the fear of 
G.d. Whatever tends to weaken or re- 
move that fear tends directly to the disso- 
lution of the marriage tie. 

The divorce laws of most of our States 
have been enacted in utter disregard of 





the law and the rights of God. Th 
annul the marriage bond in the face of 
His decree, ‘* What God hath jpined to. 
gether let not man put asunder.” The 
divoices they grant are almost always 
coupled with liberty to both parties to re. 
marry, the State thus placing i's sanction 
upon adulterots marriages. The very dj. 
versity of our laws is demoralizing, since 
it educates the public mind away from the 
idea that there is any moral standard 
governing the whole sulject. Thus the 
State by its own over-arching example, 
and by the educating power of its legisla. 
tion, subvertsin the minds of its people 
the very foundations of the family. 


THE RESULTS OF THE SYSTEM 


According to the inquiry provided for 
by Congress a few years ago, the whole 
number of divorces in our States and Ter. 
ritories, in the twenty years from 1867 to 
1887, was almost one-third of a million | 
The exact figures were 328.716. If any. 
thing could deepen the emotions awakened 
by the contemplation of that infamous ag. 
gregate, it is the discovery that while the 
population of the country in those twenty 
years increased two-thirds, or sixty-six per 
cent., the number of divorces increased 
one hundred and fifty-seven per cent., or 
two and one-half times as fast as the popu- 
lation of the country increases. Look 
into the future through that glass and 
forecast the state of social demoralization 
which we shall speedily attain ! * 

Take particular States. [ilinois during 
that period dissolved 36072 families, 
leading far in advance the melancholy 
procession. Ohio follows with 26 367, 
Indiana with 25.183. The aggregate for 
the year 1886 was 25,535. ‘These are 
figures of tremendous import to the student 
of social science and to every citizen who 
believes in the authority and the sanctions 
of the Divine Law. 


THE REMEDY. 


If the nation is to survive, this system 
must be overthrown. No nation is strong 
enough to endure if she allows any false 
and vicious system to poison the springs 
of her life. Sporadic evils, due to the 
imperfect enforcement or the necessary 
imperfection of all human laws, could be 
borne ; but a. vicious social system must 
be grappled with and overthrown. There 
is no discharge in this war. Resistance 
and ultimate victory here are the price of 
the nation’s life. I seem still to hear the 
ringing words of Dr. Herrick Johnson on 
a memorable occasion: ‘* We are out: 
lawing divine law by our human law, and 
at the very point where every interest of 
the State pleads for stay of this irreverent 
and challenging legislation, lest God give 
us over to a riot of lust, and this fairest 
heritage le't us of Eden become a moral 
cesspool. We are ruthlessly breaking God's 
seal that He has solemnly used for wed- 
lock, and substituting a seal of our own, 
stamped with the national device; and 
are thus guilty of the monstrous usurpa- 
tion of setting ourselves up in the place 
God, and calling that a legitimate 
chaste union which He has pronounced 
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. . A voice sounds out of 


adulterous. . 
heaven, saying, ‘They have sowed the 


wind, they shall reap the whirlwind.’ 
Our divorce laws are in direct, open, fla- 
grant contravention of the divine law. 
There is but one conclusion ; We must 
change these laws, or God will curse our 


Dlessings.”’ 





MARY LYON. 


EXTRACT FROM AN ADDRESS AT THE MT. 
HOLYOKE ALUMNZ DINNER, CHICAGO, 
1891. ‘ 


———— 


BY FRANCES E, WILLARD. 


Mary Lyon : ‘‘ Speak unto her daughters, 
that they go forward.” 


No teacher ever carved her impress 
deeper on the daughters of her spirit than 
did New England’s noblest prophetess 
who has drawn us all together here to- 
night like iron filings round a magnet. 
Her royal name; her gracious fame; her 
character polarized toward Christ and 
pivoted upon the gospel—these. are felt 
forces; spells to conjure by; riches laid 
up in store, not for us only, but, Heaven 
be thanked, for women in all lands and 
times to come. Who of us can recall 
when first she heard that name so honored 
and beloved? Doubtless our mothers 
taught us of her before we can remember. 
Her picture was, for years, upon my dress- 
ing bureau, and my life has witnessed 
no day more hallowed than one spent in 
the famous college, created by her conse- 
cration and her genius, and made sacred 
by her grave. 

Mary Lyon was well named, for she had 
a lion’s courage. The saying of hers that 
will live longest we all right well remember : 
“T fear nothing except that I shall not 
know my duty, or knowing, stall fail to 
‘perform it.” 

She was in her day a radical and a re- 
former. No one who does not take her 
attitude toward the times in which we live 
is her true daughter. For 


“New occasions teach new duties ; 
Time makes ancient good uncouth ; 
They must upward still and onward 
Who would keep abreast of truth,” 


Had Mary Lyon cruised along the 
peaceful shores of conservatism, anchor- 
ing in the quiet inlets of precedent, or 
furling her sails on the placid rivers of 
popularity, she would have been no hero- 
ine. Thank God, Mary, the lion-hearted, 


“Launched her Mayflower and steered boldly 
O'er the bitter winter sea” 


of apathy and prejudice. She was our 

vest pilgrim, for she sought the blos- 
soming continent of woman’s opportunity 
and hope ; demanding ‘‘ freedom to wor- 
ship God" by the beneficent activities of 
woman's intellect aroused, enriched and 
disciplined. To.day the most significant 
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of the world’s watchwords is woman’s 
education. Six thousand American girls 
are in colleges having six millions of en- 
dowment, and not one enshrines a person- 
ality more potent, more thoroughly Am- 
erican, so devotedly Christian as that of 
Mary Lyon. Her voice speaks to us to- 
day,—to you who are her very own, to 
me who am her daughter by love and 
loyalty,—saying, ‘‘Go forward. Make 
the college outwardly all that it has ever 
been inwardly. Let Fortune’s horn of 
plenty empty itself on top of dear old 
Holyoke’s roof. Endow professorships ; 
fit up laboratories, extend accommoda- 
tions. Impress upon men and women of 
wealth the incalculable value of this sure 
foundation upon which they may build.’’ 

But beyond all this, Mary Lyon by her 
name, her fame, her consecration, calls 
upon each one of us to be as brave to-day 
as she was yesterday. Who doubts but 
that if she were here, she would be an 
uncompromising advocate not alone of the 
personal, intellectual, professional, finan- 
cial and industrial enfranchisement of 
woman, but of her enfranchisement 
through dress reform, by church decree 
and by governmental edict? It was given 
her to believe in those darker ages that 
woman would bless and brighten every 
place she entered; but it is given us to 
know that woman will enter every place. 
Her presence and her power are fast be- 
coming the touchstone of the times. Re- 
ferring to the Greek legend that amethyst 
takes the poisonous properties from wine, 
Richard S. Storrs said that woman’s vote 
may prove to be the amethyst in politics, 
and Joseph Cook, that brother of Mt. 
Holyoke, declared that what lightning is 
to the oak, woman’s ballot would be to 
the liquor traffic, adding in his stentorian 
tones, ‘‘God send us that lightning !” 

Shall not we women be as brave as 
these two chiefs of the Congregational 
household whence Mt. Holyoke sprang? 
Let us go forward where the strong, un- 
trembling hand of Mary Lyon points the 
way. watching that eager face so full of 
spirituality; feeling the pulsations of that 
great heart so motherly and brave. 

This city, twenty years ago to-day, a 
volcano of flame and crater of ruin, but 
now the most electric and magnificently 
astounding city on the globe, has in it 
more women who do not fear the next 
thing simply because it is the next, and 
not the last, than any other that I have 
ever seen. They are coming to their 
kingdom of self-help and otherhoood. 
They are in the forefront of every effort 
for human betterment; they are women 
in whom Mary Lyon would have gloried, 
and whom she was great enough to lead. 
Can you not feel that mighty spirit 
brooding over us to-night? Can you not 
see that hand that ever pointed onward, 
raised toward the transfigured cross of 
Him who was holiest among the mighty, 
and: mightiest among the holy, while 
Mary Lyon’s illumined, loving face bends 
downward, and she calls in tones caught 
from seraphic chorus: ‘‘ Daughters of Mt. 
Holyoke, go forward.” 
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HEROISM OF WOMEN. 


Amid the stories of death which have 
been received here there is one which re- 
dounds highly to the heroism of women, 
and one which should be strongly put 
before the authorities, so that the par- 
ticipants in the noble deed may be re- 
warded as they deserve. Surely women 
who would risk their lives in a raging sea 
to save others, with the wind howling 
with such demoniacal fury, that to stand 
against it was almost beyond the power 
of human strength, deserve some recogni- 
tion, and this is what women—women 
convicts—in the Andaman Islands did. 

The steamer Enterprise, used by the 
Government to convey convicts to the 
Andaman Islands, which is the penal 
settlement of the East Indies, was lost 
during a cyclone. Later intelligence 
shows that when the storm burst the 
steamer was caught unprepared, and 
that she was blown with terrific speed on 
to the shore. She dashed upon the rocks, 
lying opposite the female convict prison, 
and, lying there a wreck, the gigantic 
seas swept clean over her. The wreck of 
the vessel was seen by a number of the 
female convicts who were seeking shelter 
from the fury of the gale, and they started 
for the shore. Slowly and painfully they 
forced themselves against the storm, 
grasping the rocks and other things to 
prevent themselves from being literally 
blown away. At last they reached the 
shore. Here, nothing daunted by the 
thundering inrush of the waters, which 
at times swept high above their heads, 
they formed a human life-line, each 
woman grasping the other’s hand. Then 
the bravest of the party, at head of the 
line, rushed into the sea and grasped a 
struggling form, seen twirling and twisting 
in the water, and, aided by her compan- 
ions, dragged ashore one of the men who 
had been swept from the wreck of the 
Enterprise. Again and again the women 
entered the water and each time returned 
with a man who, had it not been for 
their heroic aid, would surely have been 
drowned. Of the 83 men comprising 
the officers and crew of the Enterprise, 
only six were saved, and every one of 
these six were dragged from the water by 
the women.— Associated Press Report. 









Who said November's face was grim? 
Who said her voice was harsh and sad? 
I heard her sing in wood-paths dim, 
I met her on the shore, so glad, 
So smiling, I could kiss her feet ! 
There never was a month so sweet. 


October's splendid robes that hid 
The beauty of the white limbed trees, 
Have dropped in tatters; yet amid 
Those perfast forms the gazer sees 
A proud wood-monarch here and there, 
Garments of wine-dipped crimson wear. 
Lucy LARCOM. 





_ 


‘«THou wast slain, and hast redeemed 
us to God by Thy blood out of every 
kindred, and tongue, and people, and 
nation.”’ 
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All business communications should be 
addressed to the Friends’ Review, S. W. 
corner Sixth and Arch streets, Philadel. 
phia. Checks and post-office orders should 
be drawn to the order of the Friends’ Re 
view. 








EIGHTEEN-NINET Y ONE.—Many of our 
readers, living in cities and towns, see in 
their daily papers six times a week news of 
events which have just happened in all 
quarters of the globe. Others, more re- 
motely situated, look to tlhe columns of a 
weekly paper, such as the Friends’ Re. 
view, for information of what is going on 
in the world. Even this is an immense 
change from what was possible within 
the memory of persons now living, before 
the time of telegraphic communication ; 
when weeks made the intervals of intelli- 
gence between the extremities of our own 
continent, and months between those of 
distant parts of Europe, Asia, Africa and 
Australia. 

Our readers are indebted weekly for a 
careful ‘‘Summary of News” to the 
editor’s efficient co-laborer, Angela C. 
Boyce; whose record will be found to 
contain a faithful statement of the main 
features of the history of our times. 

Looking over the columns of this record 
in retrospection, there may be some inter- 
est in a condensation from it of the lead- 
ing particulars of the year 1891. 





~ ee 





PHYSICAL PECULIARITIES and catastro- 
phies of the year have not been many. 
The winter of 1890-91 was remarkable 
for the contrast between Europe and the 
United States ; in the former extraordin- 
ary severity, in the latter an uncommonly 
mild season. England, and some parts 
of the European continent, suffered in the 
early spring from cold and storms, with 
wrecks at sea and serious disasters on 
land. 

Late in the year occurred the awful 
earthquake in suuthern Japan ; 500 square 
miles of the largest island being crumpled 
and torr, destroying 100,000 houses and 
making homeless 300,000 people. We 
who live where such things do not happen, 
cannot conceive what the experience of 
an earthquake must be. Naturally, one 
would think, a region in which it took 
place would be forever afterwards desert- 
ed. But such is not the habit of human 
nature. 
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Different, but perhaps attended by 
greater, more prolonged, suffering, is the 
calamity of the famine in Russia. This is 
aggravated by the corruption and inhuv- 
manity of many of the government offi- 
cials. It is comforting to know that a 
deputation of English Friends has gone, 
among others, to promote and partake in 
active measures of relief, and that a gift 
of a million barrels of flour is about to be 
sent from this country for that end. 


—_—————- oe 





Wars were few in last year ; rumors of 
wars incessant. Just before the beginning 
of the year, the trouble with Indians in 
South Dakota ended in strife and blood- 
shed. Enough to recall that tragedy to our 
readers by naming Pine Ridge, Wounded 
Knee Creek and Sitting Bull. 

Chile was the seat, through several 
months, of a sanguinary civil war, termi- 
nating with the defeat and suicide of the 
usurping President of the Republic, Bal- 
maceda. 

In the East Indies, at Manipur, there 
was in Third month a massacre of some 
British officers ; followed, as usual, by the 
condign ‘*punishment’’ of those con- 
cerned, by military power. 

Threatening of conflict has for several 
months hovered over China; where anti- 
foreign riots have caused the death of 
many native Christians, and much unset- 
tlement of European and American mis- 
sions. Uneasiness also has existed about 
the boundaries, in Pamir, of Chinese, 
Russian and British territory. 

Slowly, the Bering Sea difficulty be- 
tween Great Britain (throdgh Canada) 
and the United States has been and is 
tending towards a peaceful solution by 


+ arbitration. 


France has shown, under its republican 
government, something of its old facility 
of getting into trouble with other powers. 
Three foreign ‘‘ questions” are now on 
the hands of that government—that of the 
fisheries, with Newfoundland; with Bul- 
garia, in regard to the expulsion of an 
obnoxious journalist ; and with Madagas- 
car, because of the unwarranted and re. 
sisted interference of French officials with 
the affairs of that island, upder the claim 
of a protectorate. 

All the guilt of war, and much of its 
misery, attend the inhuman persecution 
of the Jews in Russia. No country in the 
world, not even Turkey or Egypt, is now 
in a condition of such unstable equilib 
rium as Russia. With widespread official 
corruption and tyranny among the rich 
and powerful, persecution of a large num- 
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ber of persons who have the sympathy of 
many all over the world, with famine deci. 
mating the peasantry, and nihilism under. 
mining the foundations of the empire, the 
palace of the Tsar is the most unsafe 
dwelling in Europe. Well may it be said 
of him, ‘‘ Uneasy lies the head that wears 
a crown.” 


SOME POLITICAL MOVEMENTS and ten. 


dencies of the past year may be briefly 
noted. 


An international copyright act was 


passed by our Congress; not a perfect 
measure, but accepted as promoting the 
extension of justice in regard to literary 
property. 


A ‘force bill,’’ to afford the protec. 


tion of the national government to voters, 
especially colored, at the polls in the 


South, was defeated. Many of the best 
friends of the colored race, even among 
themselves, believe this to have been for 
the best. 

‘* Free coinage ’’ was postponed; un- 
happily, as is now made plain, without a 
final release of the country from the dan- 
gers involved in it, 

The ‘‘ Farmers’ Alliance ” and * Peo- 
ple’s Party ’? have been busily engaged in 
discussions and controversies during the 
year ; without much, if any, accession to 
their acting strength. The Prohibition 
party suffered a serious and unpromising 
drawback in Pennsylvania, in not obtain- 
ing enough votes to secure for it the ad- 
vantage of recognition under the new 
Ballot law of the State. 

The Lottery conflict in Louisiana is 
still pending; millions of money being 
arrayed, in the hands of unscrupulous 
men, against the moral sense not only of 
Louisiana but of the Christian world. 


————— ome 


MOVEMENTS OF OPINION have been a 
active in the last as in most previous years; 
especially in this country. Creed revision 
in the Presbyterian Church has been ua- 
der discussion, with evidence that the 
minds of most of the ministers and mem- 
bers of that body are ready, and many are 
anxious, to be made free from the bondage 
of the Westminster Confession. Quite 
probably that document may, as a result, 
be shelved, as ‘‘ ancient history ;’’ and 
new and more tolerable creed may be 
fashioned in its place. The dismissal of 
the proposed trial of Professor Briggs, of 
New York, for heresy, was an interesting 
event ; which, however, does not end the 
controversy in his case. 
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Theories in political economy and so- 
cial science have been, during the past 
year, widely and warmly agitated. Tariff 
reform is ‘‘in the air.” Edward Bella- 
my’s nationalism has still its advocates. 
Henry George’s single-tax theory has not 
a few intelligent defenders. All these 
speculations are entitled to a measure of 
sober discussion among sober people. 

Common to several of the proposed 
solutions of the ‘‘ social question ’’ of our 
time, and giving them nearly all their real 
strength, is their insistence on the funda- 
mental principle of the brotherhood of 
man. Ethical considerations, under, it 
may be, utilitarian designations, enter 
into the new political economy. The 
solidarity of the human family is coming 
to be recognized as a fact of necessary 
practical importance. “Honesty is the best 
policy,’’ an old maxim, is getting to be 
enlarged—the best policy is that of the 
Golden Rule; and this is true between 
nations as well as between individuals. 

Realization of this human solidarity has 
begun to be attempted in William Booth’s 
great scheme for the rescue of the ‘ sub- 
merged tenth’’ in England, $500,000 
have been expended in the several depart- 
ments of this work during the past year, 
with reported very beneficial effects. Very 
noble also has been the appropriation by 
Baron Hirsch, of $2,000,000 and a large 
tract of land in Uruguay, South America, 
for the colonization of the Jews driven by 
persecution from Russia. 

Significant of the moving of the hearts 
of the best men and women, the ¢rve aris- 
tocracy of our times, toward recognition 
of the brotherhood of man, has been the 
visit of Lady Isabella Somerset to this 
country. As the daughter of an earl 
and mother of a prospective duke, heir to 
ao estate with a hundred thousand ten- 
ants, her descent with open hand and 
heart to the help of the most wretched in 
the slums of London, and her extending 
the hospitality of Eastnor castle to the 
poorest of the poor, has shown that she, 
a8 an eminently representative Christian 
lady, recognizes what, in Lowell’s ‘ Sir 
Launfal,” <‘the voice that is softer than 
silence,’’ said : : 

“Not what we give, but what we share, 
For the gift without the giver is bare ; 


‘ho gives himself with his alms feeds three, 
Himself, his hungry neighbor, and Me.” 





THE World sits at the feet of Christ, 
Unknowing, blind, and unconsoled, 
It yet shall touch His garment’s fold, 
And feel the heavenly Alchemist 
Transform its very dust to gold. 

— Whittier. 
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THE INTERNATIONAL LESSON. 


FIRST QUARTER. 
Second month 7, 1892. 
THE GRACIOUS CALL. 
Isa, lv. 1—13. 

Gotpgen Text.—Seek ye the Lord while he may be 
found ; call ye upon him while he is near, Isa. lv. 6. 

We may look upon the 53d chapter as 
giving the method whereby the redemp- 
tion should be accomplished ; the 54th as 
describing the glories of the new king- 
dom, and the 55th as the gracious invita- 
tion of the King for all to come and par- 
take of its joys. 


Lasson v1. 


1. Ho every one thai thirsteth, The 
invitation is given under the symbol of 
meat and drink—1. Because these are 
universal and ever-recurring needs of hu- 
manity, and are therefore a fit type of the 
needs of the soul. 2. Because the soul 
can no more subsist without God’s sup- 
plies of grace than the body can live with 
cut meat and drink. 3. Because the soul 
cannot be forced to partake of God’s pro- 
vision. It must first awake to a sense of 
its need ; it must hunger and thirst. Note 
that the verb is in the present tense, and 
that we ought to have a continual desire 
for the things of God. That Christian is 
in a very dangerous condition who does 
not hunger and thirst for more than he 
already has. Read Gen. xxi. 15-19; Ex 
xvii. 3-7; Ps. evii. 4-9; John iv. 7-16; 
vii. 37-39; Matt. v. 6; Rev. xxii. 1 and 
17. Come ye to the waters. Wherever 
the supply of water is scanty or intermit- 
tent the image will be appreciated. The 
waters typify all the satisfying blessings of 
God’s salvation, ‘‘ but especially the abun- 
dant gift of the Holy Spirit, a fountain of 
life and love and every good, forever 
upspringing, never failing.’? See John 
vii. 39. Amd he that hath no money. 
Nothing comparable to money that could 
be taken as*a fair exchange. Come ye, 
buy. Salvation is free; but, as said be- 
fore, we must come and take it. ‘* Buy” 
is here equivalent to obtain, not fay a 
brice for ; since that was the usual way of 
getting things. And eat. The symbol 
of food is added to that of drink, for loth 
are necessary to the life of the soul, Wine 
and milk. ‘* Regarded by the Jews as the 
choicest articles of diet, both satisfying 
and delicious. The pure unfermented 
juice of the grape is one of the most health. 
ful and delightful articles of diet.” —ev. 
R. S. Crompton. Without money and 
without price. The freedom of God's 
grace is again insisted upon, for it is hard 
for the human heart to learn that its own 
efforts can never win salvation, and that 
nothing human can ever earn God’s ap- 
probation. Prov. xxiii. 23; Matt. xiii. 
44 and xix. 21, &c., give the other side, 
viz., that there must be a giving up on our 
part in order that the Lord may be able to 
bless us. 

2. Wherefore do ye spind money for that 
which is not bread? Men are continually 
striving to satisfy thelr desires ; they give 
money willingly for all worldly pleasures 
and honors under the impression that 
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these are the bread they crave. And your 
labor for that which satisfieth not. Those 
who lack money toil and labor to procure 
it, yet the truth remains that— 


“ Nor man, nor nature satisfy, 
When only God created !” 


See Amos iv. 8; Ezek. vii 19, and 
Eccl. v. 10. Hearken diligently unto me, 
and eat ye that which is good. God in. 
vites us to make the practical test, which 
is the only one of which the subject is 
capable. Mathematical problems are ca- 
pable of a mathematical proof; but we 
can only know whether food will feed us 
by eating it. Amd let your soul delight 
itself in fatness. God’s provision is won- 
derfully rich and abundant. Sce Matt. 
xxii. 4; Jer. xxxi. 14, 25 : Ps. xc. 143 xCie 
16; cxxxli. 15; Isa. Iviii. 11; Ps. xxii. 
26; xxxvi. 8; xxxvii. 19. &c. 

3. Come unto me. Matt. xi. 28. 7 
will make an everlasting covenant. God's 
side of the covenant is everlasting ; He 
will never break it. We fail in our part, 
but He never fails. ven the sure mer- 
cies of David. The covenant with David 
is given in Il Sam. v. 12-29 and I Chron. 
xvii. 7-27; also Ps. Ixxxix 1-4, 19-37- 
The peculiar point in this Covenant was 
that it was to endure whether David's de- 
scendants remained faithful or not; and 
in this particular it 1s a wonderful type of 
God’s covenant with us. 

4. Behold I have given him for a wit- 
ness to the people. This refers to the 
Messiah whose descent from David was 
one of the ‘sure mercies.’? See John 
xviii. 37; Rev. i.5. ‘* He is cailed the 
faithful witness ; not only because He re- 
vealed all truth, and bare record to the 
truth before Pilate, but also because He 
sealed it with His blood; He died, and 
was a martyr of the truth, which proves 
Him to bea faithful, constant witness.’’— 
Cruden. A leader and commander. Jer. 
xxx. 9; Ezek. xxxiv. 23; Dan. ix. 25; 
Hos, tii. 5. 

5. Thou shalt calla nation that thou 
knowest not. ‘The Christian church, 
the holy nation and peculiar people, to 
whom the kingdom of God would now be 
given. Matt. xxi. 4; Rom. ix. 2-4.’— 
Birks. And nations that knew not thee 
shail run'unto thee. \s, \x. 5. For he 
hath glorified thee. Is. \x. 9; Acts iii. 
13; John xvii. r and5. Here as else- 
where the glory of the Messiah is in the 
salvation of which He is the agent. 

6. Seek ye the Lord while he may be 
found. In this passage and in others the 
teaching is clear that God calls us more 
loudly at some times than at others; and 
it is then when we hear His voice that we 
should respond. See Ps. xxxii. 6 ; Matt. 
v. 25; xxv. 11; II Cor. ii. 1; Heb. iii. 
19. 

7. Let the wicked forsake his way. 
‘¢ Forsaking sin is absolutely necessary to 
salvation. . . . If I have taken poison, 
and call in a physician to heal me, no aid 
of his will avail me while I persist in tak- 
ing fresh doses of poison.”’—Peloudel’s 
Nows. Isa. i. 16; Zech. viii. 17. Let 
him return unto the Lord. God is the 
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true home of the soul, every unsaved soul 
as a wandering soul, tha: needs to re/urn to 
that which was its original home. He will 
abundantly pardon. Ps. \xxii. 7; Jer. - 
xxiii. 6; Rom. v. 17; Ex. xxxiv. 6; I 
Tim. i. 14; i Peteri. 3; John x. 10; 
Tit. ii. 6; Heb. vi. 17; IL Peter i. rr. 
Read these and note that there is sufficient 
grace in the Lord even for ¢hy need though 
it be greater than the need of any other. 

8. For my thoughts are not your 
thoughts. The contrast is one of large- 
ness and height ; see next verses. 

9. As the heavens are higher than the 
arth God's grace is heavenly grace, 
therefore it is abundant; holy; divine; 
-and possesses the power of liftizg mankind 
up to its level. 

10 For as the rain cometh down, &c. 
** The hearts of men by nature are what 
athe earth would be without the rains of 
heaven.’’— Barnes. And the snow from 
sheaven. The desolate mnountains covered 
with eternal snows are a wonderful store- 
house of blessing, for many streams that 
would fail in summer droughts are fed by 
‘the snow and so water the earth continu- 
ally. Giveth seed to the sower, and bread 
$0 the eater. God’s word does two things. 
a. It satisfies the hungry soul. 2. It fur- 
nishes the means by which the workers in 
“God's vineyard can feed other souls.’”’— 
Peloubet. 

11. So shall my word be. God’s word 
is His whole revelation. It includes the 
‘Lord Jesus Christ—the great revealer ; the 
Scriptures ; and the direct operation of the 
Holy Spirit in the human heart. 

12, For ye shall go out with joy. ‘* Out 
from their exile in Babylon, as their fore- 
fathers from slavery in Egypt, as repent- 
dng sinners now go out of the exile and sla- 
very of sin.’’"—FPe/oudet. 

13. Jnstead of the thorn shall come up 
the fir tree, &c. Is. xli. 19 ; Mic. vii. 4. 
“« The distinguishing characteristic of jun- 
gle plants which overrun the waste land 

in the East, is that in unusual proportions 
they are thorny. On the other hand, the 
ir, or, as generally believed, the cypress, 
and the myrtle grow in gardens, never in 
‘the jungle, and they are smooth.”-- Chris- 
dian Weekly. And it shall be to the Lord 
Jor aname. The practical change that is 
‘wrought in a man’s every day life is what 
really glorifies the Lord. Jer. xiii. 11. 


PRACTICAL THOUGHTS. 


1. God's grace is as free and abundant; 
as necessary to the spiritual life and as 
gprecious as water is in the natural world. 

2. The only condition on our part is a 
‘sufficient thirst to make us willing to re- 
<eive. Every thirsty soul is invited. 

3. Jesus Christ alone can satisfy every 
‘thirst of the human soul. 

4. The time to seek God is when He is 
«calling. 

5. God’s grace when it is experienced 
always changes a man’s heart and life, 
Any religion that fails to do this is not the 
true one. 








= 


THE Son of Man has come to seek and 
#0 save that which is lost. 

























RELIGIOUS INTELLIGENCE. 


Tue BieLe vs. PHitosopHy.—The sum- 


mer I was in Japan the finest masculine 
intellect in that country sent forth through 
the newspapers these words : 
to save the people of Japan we must have 
the Christian morality; and we cannot 
have the Christian morality without taking 
the Christian religion. 
we must take the Christian religion, and 
henceforth iastead of teaching the sons of 
the nobles in schools in English from phil- 
osophical works, such as those of John 
Stuart Mill, and others, I am going to 
teach English from the Bible and other 
religious works, because we must have the 
Christian religion to save the people of 
Japan from physical decay and ruin.” 


‘*In order 


Therefore he says 


Mary CLEMENT LEAVITT. 
IT Is A SINGULAR FACT, of peculiar in- 


terest at this time, when so much atten- 
tion is being attracted to Buddhism and 
its ethics by the lectures of the distin- 
guished interpreter of the Eastern faith, 
Sir Edwin Arnold, that Buddha is canon- 
ized asa saint in the Roman Catholic 
Church and is honored as such on the 27th 
of November. 
that Buddha was canonized as St. Josaphet, 
and the statement caused much discussion 
in England. Prof Max Muller related 
the story in a paper on ‘‘ The Migration 
of Fables,’’ in the Contemporary Review 
for July, 1870. 
of Damascus, he says, was credited witha 
religious romance called ‘‘ Life of Barlaam 
and Joseph.” 
proved that the story was derived from the 
story of Buddha. 
book made it very popular in the Middle 
Ages, it was translated into several Euro- 
pean languages, and eventually the hero 
of the story was canonized. The facts 
are vouched for by many clerical pzurtici- 


Dean Sianley stated once 


A certain monk, St. John 


It has been most distinctly 


The moral tone of the 


pators in the discussion.—Vew York 
Sun. 


AN INCIDENT following the riot in Nan. 
king deserves telling here. It was at first 
reported that all the rioters who had been 
taken prisoners would be executed; but 
the members of the missionary community 
all signed a petition asking the Viceroy to 
commute their sentence, as they did not 
wish them so severely dealt with, and say- 
ing that they had come to help save the 
lives of men and not to take life. The 
Rev. D. W. Nichols, who was told that 
the two men captured in a part of thecity 
where his work was would be executed 
unless he personally besought that their 
lives might be spared, wrote beseeching 
that their sentence might be commuted. 
He received a kind reply from the Viceroy 
thanking him, and the next morning the 
two men were sent to his house to make 
their obeisance and thank him for inter- 
ceding for their-lives. They were bam. 
booed and made to wear the cangue for 
for fifteen days. Just after their term had 
expired Mr. Nichols was holding a meet- 
ing in a street chapel, and during the 
preaching a man came in, elbowed his way 
through the crowd right up to the pulpit, 


and listened attentively. After Mr. 
Nichols had finished taking, the man 
spoke up: ‘*D> you know me?” Mp 
Nichols answered: ‘‘ Yes; do you know 
me?’’ He replied that he did, and the 
crowd of bystanders were anxious to know 
what the interruption meant. The map 
turned to the crowd and told them that he 
was one of the leaders of the mob, and 
that Mr. Nichols had caught him and 
turned him over to the officers; that he 
was sentenced to death andif Mr. Nichols 
had not begged for his life he would to day 
have.had his head taken off. Said he; 
“ These foreigners are good men. [ shall 
never trouble them again.” Mr. Nichols 
said it was the best sermon ever preached 
in that chapel.—J/ndependent. 


Mrs. EMMA BRADLEY has established a 
mission in one of the worst quarters of 
Chicago ; so bad, indeed, is the neighbor. 
hood, that the. agent from whom she 
rented her rooms told her that she would 
probably be driven away. However, she 
refused to be frightened, and has now a 
flourishing school, entirely unsectarian, 
The expenses are paid by unsolicited con. 
tributions. She lives in two small rooms 
back of the mission, and shares her food 
with a number of poor peop'e in the 
neighborhood. ‘Two visiting missionaries 
are associated with her, who also work 
without salaries.—Pudlic Opinion. 


GENERAL BooTu’s great scheme has now 
been a year on ‘‘ the way out,’’ and the 
first annual report has just been issued. 
The expenditures have amounted to about 
$500,000, $170,000 going to the farm 
colony, and $140 000 to the fod depots 
and shelters. The receipts from these in- 
stitutions have been $130 oco. The match 
factory, set up as an escape from the 
‘* sweating shops,’’ has more than paid 
expenses. The report says that the results 
have been abundantly satisfactory, and 
that never before was so much poverty re- 
lieved with so small an outlay. —Chisago 
Advance. 


Tue Catholic Times of Liverpool has 
printed, upon the authority of Father 
Luke Rivington, a long list of recent per 
verts to Romanism, and a statement from 
the Father to the effect that a high digni- 
tary of the Established Church had stated 
to him that ‘* it was really remarkable what 
a change of attitude in regard to the 
(Roman) Catholic Church had taken place 
in the minds of a number of hitherto 
steadfast Anglicans within the past two or 
three years; that the altered position was 
a favorable one to Rome; and that it 
would sooner or later eventuate in numer- 
ous secessions.”” The list, if accurate, 8 
certainly a somewhat formidable one, and 
it is notable as containing the names 
four clergymen, one of whom is set down 
as being “the fifth clergyman from St 
James-the Less, Piymouth, who has become 
a Catholic.” — Zhe Christian. 


Bishop Tucker, who sailed again for 
Africa December 4th, testifies that truly 
that land *‘ stretcheth out her hands to 
God.” He says that in Uganda many 
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the natives will work hard three months for 
g New Testament. Christian brother, have 
ou one you do not use very much? Here 
ig another illustration: ‘* A sister of King 
Mtesa came several times tosee me, but 
sat n.silence. Finally she summoned up 
courage to ask for a New Testament. 
When one was sold to her she smiled, she 
laughed, she clapped her hands, and told 
yp that her spirit was singing within her 
for joy.” 

Says Mary KiLpare of Congo: ‘* May 
‘[ask the friends of Jesus in America, in 
Great Britain, and elsewhere, What are 
you doing? Some of you, many of you, 
ge doing nobly, doing what pleases Him 
ho gave you Himself and everything you 

ess. Come and stay one month in 
the midst of heathenism, where you will 
hear them day and night, and you will 
return to praise God forever that by His 
grace you are what youare! The heathen 
dying—how? ‘The heathen living—how ? 
Hateful and hating one another; drink- 
ing, quarrelling, screaming, fighting, and 
killing one another. 

A few evenings ago the crying and 
screaming of women and the shouting and 
scolding of men were dreadfultohear. As 
it was too late for me to go out, I rang the 
bell, thinking it would stopthem. Itdid, 
but only fora minute. I rang again, but 
it had no effect. AsIlay on my bed I 
could hear the heavy blows of a stick on 
some poor woman’s back, and leaping up 
I shouted from the window, ‘If you 
don’t stop at once I will notify the Chief 
at Banana.”’ 

There were no more blows given, but 
the poor creature cried nearly all the 
night, and he raved as if he were in delir- 
ium tremens. And where does this death- 
dealing, soul-destroying, accursed thing 
come from? Alas, from Christian lands! 


THe TREASURER of Bishop William 
Taylor’s African Fund is now located, as 
well as the African News, at 210 Eighth 
Avenue, New York. 


———— es 


RELIGIOUS PARROTS. 





; Some parrots are-made, not born ; that 
is, religious parrots. 
of false methods of religious training. The 
pulpit parrot is the result of that system 
Seminary training that teaches men to 
Write sermons rather than to preach the 
gospel, that fills them with theology and 
church history instead of setting them on 
fire with zeal for the: salvation of men. 
€ prayer-meeting parrot has been hatch- 
¢d in the incubator of formal experience 
meetings. He is thoroughly imbued with 
the notion that speaking in meeting is an 
sential part of every Christian life. . . . 
All speech that is genuine is helpful at 
once to the speaker and to those who hear. 
the who merely repeats the words of 
ts is likely to be deceived as to his 
Own life, and he will surely fail to influ- 


nee others.—G. H. Hupparp, Jn S. S. 
Times. 





They are the result - 
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SOCIETY INTELLIGENCE. 

THE AMERICAN BisLe Society, at its 
last monthly meeting, in New York City, 
First mo. 7th, on the announcement of 
the decease of Francis T. King, one of 
the oldest: Vice- Presidents of the Society, 
placed a memorial minute concerning him 
upon its records. 

THE LONDON MEETING FoR SUFFERINGS 
was held on the 4th ult. Report was 
made that Isaac Sharp and Dr. Dixon had 
arrived at Bombay on the 12th ult.; a fur- 
ther sum of £200 was advanced towards 
ther expenses. Isaac Sharp’s health con- 
tinued good. George Gillett reported 
that thirteen Friends were present at the 
Peace Congress held in Rome, including 
the five appointed by the Meeting for Suf- 
ferings. The Society of Friends was the 
only Christian Church represented by del. 
egates directly appointed to attend. Rep- 
resentatives from 7o Continental Com- 
mittees or Associations were present. Full 
reports of the proceedings were published 
in the Herald of Peace \ast month. Ata 
special Meeting for Sufferings held the 
previous week, F. W. Fox and E. H. 
Brooks, having offered themselves, were 
appointed to go to St. Petersburg to 
make enquiries and obtain reliable infor- 
mation respecting the distress in the famine 
stricken districts of Russia, and to ascer- 
tain the best means for conveying assist- 
ance to sufferers. They proceeded on the 
30'h of 11th month, arriving at St. Peters- 
burg on the 3d ult. The meeting en- 
couraged them to proceed to the scenes of 
distress if way opened for them to do so. 
By recent accounts we hear they have been 
received with much kindness by indi- 
viduals in influential positions in the capi- 
tal and in Moscow; they have proceeded 
to the South of Russia, expecting to be 
amongst the villages of the distressed dis- 
trict during the latter half of the 12th 
month. One of the Friends writes:— 
‘‘ We highly prize your loving sympathy 
and heartfelt prayers on our behalf, and 
we feel we have need of them all. We 
believe we shall continue to be guided 
and helped, and that our labors will not 
be in vain in the Lord.”’ 

It was concluded to authorize the Premises 
Committee to make some structural altera- 
tions at Devonshire House to provide office 
accommodation for the Friends’ Foreign 
Mission Association. 

Since our last report Wm. and Susan T. 
Thompson have finished their service in 
Bedfordshire Quarterly Meeting. They 
were present at the Monthly Meeting at 
Kettering, Twelfth mo. 3d. They went 
thence into Warwickshire Quarterly Meet- 
ing, spending two First-Days in the large 
and important meetings at Birmingham, 
where they also attended several of the 
Adult Schools, and were present at some 
of the Mission Meetings, held on First- 
Day Evenings, in which they were deeply 
interested. The smaller meetings in War- 
wick, Leicester, and Staffordshire have 
also been attended, and visits paid to many 
of the invalids and aged Friends. Our 
friends hope to take up their work in 





‘ Convention last July. 






All 


Western Quarterly Meeting early in the 
year. 

Accounts have been received from Alfred 
Wright of the continued prosecution of 
his religious service in Australia. He was 
in Melbourne, attending the Annvai- Meet- 
ing, which had just opened very satis. 
factorily. 

Wm. J. Sayce has returned from Aus- 
tralasia. He arrived in London on the 
5th ult., after a quick and favorable pas- 
sage. He has visited meetings throughout 
these Colonies, and had very varied ser- 
vice with Friends and others. 

On the 14th of Twelfth Month, Jos. B. 
Braithwaite, Jr., gave a lecture at Devon- 
shire House, London, on the Evangeliza- 
ton of the Masses. He enquired whether 
tke Society of Friends was calculated by 
its principles and practice to do its part in 
the work. He sought to show that, ac- 
cording to our numbers—though not a 
proselytising sect—we have a larger influ- 
ence, and in our adult schools, a greater 
following than any other religious body. 
While our members are comparatively few, 
there are over 40,000 scholars on the books 
of our First-day schools. With these oppor- 
tunities week by week, it is surely our fault 
if we fail to bring numbers of the scholars 
under the ir fluence of the Gospel. Were 
we faithful, he thought there would be 
such an uprising as wou'd surprise us by 
the results. The Lecturer believed that 
our Religious Sucisty is eminently fitted to 
take a far larger share in the Evangelization 
of the masses than it has hitherto done, 
and he urged his audience to be faithful 
and diligent in every branch of their 
Christian work — British Friend. 

FRIENDS’ FOREIGN Mission ASSOCTA- 
TION.—At the Committee of the Friends’ 
Foreign Mission Association held in Lon- 
don, 3d December, 1891, A. Priscilla 
Fowler, of Woodtord, offered for service 
in India. The call to foreign service 
came to her in a quiet Friends’ meeting 
four years ago, and had been confirmed 
by the special call to India at the Keswick 
Her knowledge of 
foreign mission work, and consequent in- 
terest in it, had been increased through 
acting as secretary to the Woodford Branch 
of the Missionary Helpers’ Union. She 
has received about two years’ training in 
nursing in the Temperance and Middlesex 
Hospitals, and has also had some experi- 
ence in medical mission work in the East 
End of London, where for some time she 
has been helping Dr. Hessenauer. She 
looks to get further medical training dur- 
ing the next few months, and to set sail 
for India next autumn. 

The treasurer’s statement of accounts 
showed a balance due to him, November 
28th, of £2,394 16s. t1d.; £1000 from 
the last git of the-trustees of the late 
George Sturge is transferred to the General 
Account, in consideration of the large 
amount that has lately been spent on 
buildings and other permanent expendi- 
ture from current account. 

A welcome and timely gift of £5000 
has been received from: John Horniman, 
of Croydon, for the purpose of assisting 
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the medical and technical education and 
outfit of missionaries connected with the 
Friends’ Foreign Mission Association and 
Friends’ Syrian Mission, and was grate- 
fully acknowledged.—London Friend. 

FRIENDS’ SYRIAN Mission.—Tine Com- 
mittee met in London on the 3d ult., and 
had much business. Two lady friends 
who had offered for work in the mission 
came before the Committee, and after full 
deliberation their offers were accepted. 
Margaret Trusted, of Lewes, at present 
working at Coolham, in Sussex, will, 
itis hoped, go out to join Emma M. 
Bishop, at Ras-El Meten. The village 
school there is going forward, some fifty 
or srxty children being present when Dr. 
Beshara and Ellen Clayton visited the 
place lately; and in visiting the homes of 
the people and holding classes with the 
women and girls there is much to be 
done. 

The second new worker in the Syrian 
field is M. E. Stevens, of Holloway. She 
volunteered to meet a need for further 
help in the dispensary and hospital and 
wherever else needed.— did. 

Cuina —Leonard Wigham, Alice M. 
Beck, and Margaret Southall, who sailed 
from London on 34 September, had a 
pleasant voyage to China, but on their 
arrival at Shanghai were detained there 
owing to the disturbed state of the valley 
of the Yang-tze-Kiang. After careful 
consideration of all the circumstances by 
the missionaries residing at Chung king, it 
was concluded for Robeit J. Davidson, 
Mary J. Davidson, and Caroline N 
‘Southall to go down the river to Shanghai 
to meet the party of missionaries who were 
waiting there. R. J. Davidson says:— 
‘¢ We started down the river 26th October, 
leaving Frederick S. Deane and Chang- 
wu-ko in charge of the work. Quite a 
nice little number of those who attend 
our meetings came to see us off and wish 
us God speed and a quick return. It was 
indeed a cheer to see the change from last 
year, when I left to meet F. S. Deane, 








































quirer.’’ They reached Shanghai on 8th 
November, and found the outgoing party 
in good health, and anxious to proceed to 
their destination. All our friends met to 
consider the opinions of the consuls and 
experienced missionaries. The general 
impression, gained from intercourse with 
them, was that they could at once proceed 
inland without more risk than existed 
before the rivts occurred. Dr. Griffith 
John, of Hankow, informed R. J. David- 
son that the British Consul there was no 
longer opposed to ladies going forward, 
and had said that the missionaries of the 
L.M.S. need not delay their journey. 
Hudson Taylor advised our friends not to 
wait longer at Shanghai, three of the mis- 
sionaries of the China Inland Mission 
(two of them ladies) having already started 
upthe Yang-tze. Our friends accordingly 
decided to start 13th November, hoping 
to reach Chung king towards the end of 
the year. Three missionaries of the L. 
M. S., bound for the same place, intended 
to accompany them. With regard to the 





























and we hardly felt that we had one in. - 
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present position of affairs in China, R. J. 
Davidson says :—‘‘ Newspaper reports and 
rumors home made the situation seem 
much wurse than it is, though the hostile 
attitue of the province of Hunan may 
before long cause serious trouble between 
China and the foreign Powers. I do not 
think, so far as one cap judge from the 
Consuls’ opinion, that there is more risk 
in Chung king now than at any other 
time.” —London Friend. 

THE latest intelligence from Isaac Sharp 
was by cable from Bombay, received in 
England on 12th of December, announ- 
cing his safe arrival in India with Dr. 
Dixon. 


———_—- cm 


From the Philadelphia Public Ledger. 
DEAF, DUMB AND BLIND. 





At the summer meeting of the Ameri- 
can Association to promote the teaching 
of speech to the deaf Miss Sarah Fuller 
read a paper on ‘‘How Helen Keller 
Was Taught to Speak.’’ At the suggest- 
ion of Alexander Graham Bell, the in- 
ventor of the telephone and the helpful 
friend of the deaf, two of Helen Keller’s 
letters have been published in fac simile 
by the ‘‘ Volta Bureau,” of Washington, 
together with a picture of this interesting 
child. 

Helen Keller, at 18 months of age, be- 
came through illness deaf and blind. 
What this means those in the possession 
of all the five senses can hardly realize, 
for it carries with it complete isolation 
trom all the outside world except through 
the sense of touch. For her no flower 
bloomed, no bird sang. She never saw 
her mother’s face nor heard her mother’s 
voice. She was cut off as completely 
from human knowledge as she would be 
were she on another planet. Under these 
conditions she would have grown up a 
helpless burden to herself and every one 
else. 

This child has not only been taught all 
the branches of ordinary education, but 
she speaks and understands others when 
they speak. This almost incredible re- 
sult has been reached by the faithful, in- 
telligent work of a teacher for the deaf, 
Miss Sarah Fuller, who has devoted the 
last four or five years of her life to the 
service of this imprisoned soul. Miss 
Fuller gives a brief account of how oral 
communication was established between 
herself and the child, and the wonderful 
success she met with in teaching her 
interesting pupil. 

The letters which were presented ex- 
hibit the advance which tae child (now 
11 years of age) has made in learning. 
The letters are clearly written and con- 


tain very few mistakes—these evidently 


through her inability to read what she had 
written. In one of them she says:— 


‘* My heart is full of joy this beautiful 
to 
speak many new words and I can make a 
Last evening I went out 
in the yard and spoke to the moon, I 
said, ‘Oh, Moon, come to me.’ Do you 
think the lovely moon was glad that I 


morning, because I have learned 


few sentences. 
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could speak to her? How glad » 
mother will be. I can hardly wait fo 
Jane to come. I am so eager to speak to, 
her and to my precious little sister, yj, 
dred could not understand me when | 
spelled with my fingers, but now she yw; 
sit in my lap and I will tell her map 
things to please her, and we shall be g 
happy together.’’ 

In another letter written to her teacher 
from her home, she says: ‘* Mildred and 
our little cousin, Louise Adams, were 
very happy together. I used to swj 
them in the hammock and have fun with 
them. They could understand all that 
I said to them and sometimes I could tel} 
what they said by feeling ot their lips, 
Are you not delighted because I cap 
speak so well? My dog comes bounding 
to me when I call her, and all of m 
friends know what I say if I speak dis. 
tinctly.”’ 

These letters hardly need comment, 
By kindness and patience the blind see, 
the deaf hear. The great lesson of the 
case is given by Mr. Bell in his introduc- 
tory letter. He says: ‘* The schools for 
the deaf in America now aim to teach 
their pupils to speak as well as to read 
and write; and such progress has been 
made in articulation teaching that the 
time is at hand when dumbness among 
the deaf, like illiteracy among the hearing, 
will be considered a mark of defective 
education. The more attention can be 
directed to the fact that a child—blind 
and deaf from infancy—has been taught 
to think in the English language, and to 
read and write and speak with fluency, 
the more will the public be prepared to 
realize that deaf children who are not 
blind may be similarly taught.’ 










THE FOLLOWING ACCOUNT of an amus 
ing rencontre between the late James Rus- 
sell Lowell and a philosopher of the back- 
woods is told in the Mew England 
Magasine: As a young man Lowell 
visited the White Mountains, and he used 
to relate this anecdote as one of his ex- 
periences there. ‘‘ I was walking through 
the Franconia Notch, and stopped to chat 
with a hermit, who fed with gradual logs 
the unwearied teeth-of a sawmill I 
asked him the best point of view for the 
Old Man of the Mountain. ‘ Dunno,-- 
never see it.’ Too young and too happy 
either to feel or affect the Juvenalian i0- 
difference, I was sincerely astonished, and 
I expressed it. The log-compelling mao 
attempted no justification, but after a litte 
while asked, ‘ Come from Bawsn?? ‘Yes 
(with peculiar pride). ‘ Goodle to see 1D 
the gycinity of Bawsn.’ ‘O, yes!’ I 
said, ‘I should like, ’awl, I should like 
to stan’ on Bunker Hill. You've bea 
there offen, likely?’ ‘No-o,’ unwill 
ingly, seeing ‘ the little end of the hom 
in clear vision at the terminus of this Se 
cratic perspective. ‘Awl, my young 
frien,’ you've larned now that wat & 
man din see any day tor nothin, 
dren half price, he never does see. 
thin’ pay, pawthin’ vally.’”’ 
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RURAL. 


A CRANBERRY Boc.—If you would 
know how cranberry culture flourishes, 
must go down to Cape Cod, and 
there see acres and acres of bog, once 
worthless and unused, now covered with 
neatly trimmed vines, laden with shining, 
crimson berries. 

The portion of Cape Cod around 
Wareham is known as one of the best 
cranberry growing districts in the country. 
The only other section to be compared 
qith it is in Southern New Jersey. You 
may not find Cotuit on the map, but it is 
one of the headquarters of the cranberry 
trade, from which hundreds of barrels 
are shipped to Eastern and Western 
cities every sesson. 

The largest cranberry bog in the 
world is situated about six miles north of 
Wareham. It is over 150 acres in area, 
and belongs to a company. Two other 
large bogs in the locality are under the 
same management. 

Some dozen years ago hundreds of 
acres of swamp lands on the Cape were 
considered worthless, and could hardly be 
given away. Since then, perhaps not 
less than 1,500 acres of bog have been 
reclaimed and put under a high state of 
cultivation. The result is that cranberrry 
culture is to-day the most important in- 
dustry on Cape Cod. 

The cost of the land in the first in- 
stance could not have been very great, 
certainly not over $15 or $25 per acre. 
The expense of constructing bog for 
cultivation is considerable; but it will 
seldom run over $300. The land yields 
onan average from 60 to 75 barrels of 
berries to the acre. According to 
figures noted for a series of years, the 
a price may be put down at $7 per 

1. 


The expenses of cultivation and picking 
will not reach more than $150 per acre; 
80 that we have about $300 net as the 
annual return from a $320 capital. Now 
that is not a bad investment. Most of the 
growers make a goed living from their 
few or many acres of bog, while some are 
wealthy. Thus have our Yankee cousins 
reaped a handsome :eward for their en- 
terprise in transforming formerly worthless 
swamp lands into fruitful fields. 

A cranberry bog is a striking feature of 
the landscape at all times, but more so 
when the vines are ready to be stripped 
of their deep red berries. Then the 
swamp looks its best. The long and level 
rows are lined off with twine, and thus the 
Place presents a very uniform appearance. 

The gathering of the crop begins about 


early in October. Much depends, of 
Course, upon the weather. This year the 
season was advanced, and the berries 
Mpened a week earlier than the year 
before. The berries must not be left on 
the vines when Jick Frost comes around. 
_ When the crop is all ready for harvest- 
‘ing, there is a great demand for pickers. 

ey come from all quarters. Then 
‘women and children flock to the bogs from 
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the neighboring towns and country vil- 
lages. Od men and matrons, young men 
and rosy-cheeked girls, help swell the 
crowd. Some of the young people go to 
make a few dollars; others go for a good 
time. 
inducements are freely offered. Agents 
are sometimes sent to cities to bring out a 
gang of pickers. 


When “help” is scarce, extra 


In a large cranberry bog where from 


500 to 1,000 pickers are employed, there 
is, indeed, a motley crowd on hands and 
knees. 
crowd on the whole. 
pickers are quiet and well-behaved, and a 
disturbance is of rare occurrence. 


But it is a busy, good-natured 
The majority of 


This small army of pickers camps 
about the swamp in true military style. 
The growers furnish tents, and rent them 
out fur the season. Some of the pickers 
live in board cabins. A whole family 
may ‘‘bunk” together in true Bowery 
lodging-house style. The accommoda 
tions are not luxurious, but everything 
**goes'’? in the busy cranberry season. 
No one complains, and everybody is 
contented. 

The owner supplies provisions for the 
army out on his swamp. He furnishes 
sufficient quantities of good, wholesome 
food, which the campers cook for them- 
selves. The bill of fare for breakfast is, 
coffee, bread, potatoes and pie. There 
is not much to be said in praise of the 
meats. It is a wonder that epidemic 
diseases do not break out among the 
pickers. Camping out, as they do, about 
the swamp, sleeping in tents or in the 
crowded quarters of rudely constructed 
board cabins, one would naturally look 
for a great number of cases of fever, 
malaria and rheumatism. But the ma- 
jority of pickers are healthy enough, and 
old and young return home with good 
appetites and unimpaired digestion. 

In large cranberry bogs, the pickers are 
divided into companies, from 100 to 120 
people constituting a company. An 
overseer is in charge, while a book-keeper 
takes account of the number of quarts 
each picker gathers during the day. The 
pickers are paid, as a rule, by the meas- 
ure, which is a six-quart pail. The 
prices paid during the season will vary 
from ten to fifteen cents a measure. In 
some bogs, the pickers are paid by the 
quart. However, the wages earned de- 
pend largely upon the manner of picking. 

The Cape Cod folk have two ways of 
picking their cranberries—by hand and by 
machine. The ‘‘ Lumbert”’ picker is an 
ingenious device. It is a mousetrap-like 
box, with a front lid that opens and shuts 
by a spiral spring. Where the yield of 
berries is heavy, the advantage of the 
machine over hands becomes apparent. 
The ‘‘ picker’’ is pushed forward into the 
vines, the lid being closed by the pressure 
of the thumb. Then the machine is 
pulled backward so as to pull off the 
berries in large quantities. There is no 
advantage in using a machine where the 
crop is thin. Another easy method of 
gathering the berries in a hurry consists 
in raking them off with an ordinary steel 
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garden rake. This simple, but rough, 
operation is not held in favor among Cape 
Cod growers, and is only resorted to 
when pickers are scarce, or when frost is 
expected to injure the crop. 

An expert hand picker will gather 
about 40 measures, or 240 quarts, of 
berries in a day. This amount at two 
cents per quart is good wages. The 
average picker will not secure over 25 
measures, Or 150 quarts, ina day. Oper- 
ators with machines have been known to 
pick as high as 70 measures, or 420 
quarts, in a day. That was, of course, 
under the most favorable conditions. The 
pickers labor very hard for all the money 
they receive. Certainly it is a curious 
and novel sight to see several hundred 
men, women and children at work in the 
bog—to see them dragging along the bog 
on their knees. 

After cranberries are gathered, they 
must be sorted and screened. The best 
way is to run them first through a fan- 
ning-mill. Then, the berries go to hand 
screens, which are slatted trays with 
spaces in the bottoms between the slats 
wide enough to keep the good berries 
from falling through. If the berries are 
dry, they are at once barreled, and ready 
for market. If moist, they must be spread 
out and allowed to dry. 

Finally, cranberry picking is not with- 
out its social features. The season always 
brings pleasare, as well as profit, to tne 
young people, who look on it as quite a 
picnic. Some of the boys and girls man- 
age to find their share of fun in the work ; 
others are involved in romance.—/nde- 
pendent. 





THE RELATIONS IN THE GERMAN 
PASSPORT REGULATIONS. 


The Zemps, Paris, says: The consider- 
ation that this relaxation is not only a 
pacific but a peace-producing measure is 
sufficient to cause us to pay a tribute of 
sincere praise to those who have been its 
originators. A stumbling-block has been 
removed. Germany has thus given irrefra- 


‘ gable testimony to the fact that the change 


which has taken place in the grouping of 
the Powers in no degree constitutes an ele- 
ment of perturbation and of danger for 
Europe. The situation is recognized as 
being sufficiently calm to allow Germany 
to take the initiative, of a reform which 
destroys what it had been agreed to call 
‘¢ an efficacious guarantee.’’ One can un- 
derstand how much that guarantee has 
been increased 1n value by the pacific ten- 
dency of the present measure. Regarded 
in this light, the measure will be received 
with a feeling of relief in Alsace- Lorraine. 
In France it will evoke a sentiment cor- 
responding with that which dictated it. 
There is no reason for not greeting with 
joy what will afford such real relief in the 
relations between two great Governments. 





‘¢ BEHOLD the Lamb of God, who taketh 
away the sin of the world. 
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Correspondence. 





Friends’ Blue Ridge Mission, N. C, 

















The committee in care of this work are 
desirous that friends who may be ap- 
plied to for help by persons representing 
themselves as connected with the Mission, 
will first make inquiries of David E. 
Sampson, East Bend, or J. E. Cox or 
Joseph Potts, High Point, N. C. 

The committee wish to do all they can 
to help deserving ones, and prevent im- 
pusition from others. 






































DUTY’'S PATH. 








Out from the harbor of youth's bay 
There leads the path of pleasure ; 
With eager steps we walk that way 
To brim joy’s largest measure. 
But when with morn’s departing beam 
Goes youth's last precious minute, 
We sigh “ "twas but a fevered dream— 
There’s nothing in it.” 


Then on our vision dawns afar 
The goal of glory, gleaming 

Like some great radiant solar star, 
And sets us longing, dreaming. 

Forgetting all things left behind, 
We strain each nerve to win it, 

But when 'tis ours—alas! we find 
There’s nothing in it. 


We turn our sad, reluctant gaze 
Upon the path of duty ; 
Its barren, uninviting ways 
Are void of bloom and beauty. 
Yet in that road, though dark and cold, 
It seems as we begin it, 
As we press on—lo! we behold 
There’s Heaven in it. 
ELLA WHEELER WILCOx, 
in The Ladies’ Home Fournal. 


Died. 


ALLEN.—At his residence near Colomo, 
Parke county, Indiana, Twelfth month Ist, 
1891, Solomon Allen, aged 95 years. 

On the ninety-fifth birthday of this father 
in Israel there was a reunion of the Allen 
family and relatives at the old homestead 
where Solomon Allen had lived for sixty-five 
years. Five generations were present; the 
youngest, his great-great-grandson, being 
four years old. Solomon Allen was bornin 
Shenandoah county, Virginia, in 1796, being 
one of thirteen children, the most of whom 
lived to be old—one is now living. When 
he was twelve years old he moved with his 
father’s family to Ohio. At twenty-two he 
was married to Amy Moody, not a member 
of the Friends’ church, and being married 
contrary to Friends’ order, Solomon was dis- 
owned, But they both soon after joined the 
church, In 1826, he started in a road wagon 
on a journey, like Abraham of old, not 
knowing where they were going, but to a 
land which would be shown him. In Eleventh 
month they landed in Parke county, Indiana, 
on the very spot where he lived and died. 
In 1827 he assisted in establishing a meeting 
at Bloomfield, and in 1832 one nearer his 

home by the name of Rocky Run. He was 
= at the head of this latter meeting, and 
eld the place very acceptably to the con- 
gregation for ovcr fifty years. Ke was among 




























































































































































































the first to assist in establishing Friends’ Man- 
ual Labor School, now Friends’ Blooming- 
dale Academy, and received his reward in- 
asmuch as some of his children and many 
grand-children and great grand-children 
have attended the school. In 1862 he parted 
with his daughter, Harmony A, Henderson ; 
in 1871 he bade farewell to his faithful com- 
panion, the wife of his youth. He was 1nar- 
ried again in 1872 to Peggy Lewis, who was 
a kind and true helpmate for seventeen years, 
when he was again bereaved, and yet through 
it all he has manifested a patient resignation 
to the divine will. The night before he died 
he said, “I know I am ready; I know that 
my Redeemer liveth and because He lives I 
live also.” 


WHITALL.—Margaret Cooper, daughter 
of James and Mary Cope Whitall, of Ger- 
mantown, Philadelphia, entered into rest 
First month 7th, 1892. 


REYNOLDS.—Sarah E., widow of Isaac 
Reynolds, died Twelfth mo. 16, in the goth 
year of her age. Her family moved from 
Duchess into Ontario county, New York, via 
canal boat on the Erie canal, within the 
limits of Farmington Monthly and Quarterly 
Meeting, fifty-six years ago, when this part 
of the State was considered “ the West,” and 


wilderness or prairie. 
they travelled over thirteen hundred miles 
yearly to attend First and Fifth-day meet- 
ings at Farmington, living as they did six 
miles away. All her life faithful to God, to 


as one of her last testimonies,“ I am trust- 


children and grandchildren are, and that we 
shall all meet in heaven,” For seventeen 
days she lived without food or nourishment, 
and with much suffering and pain, yet 
through it all retaining her senses to the last. 
Not a word of murmuring or complaint was 
spoken, but only Christian assurance and 
trust. 


present and preached from the text, “ There 


a 


— 
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“Tn disap 


Wil] be an easy 





That while you wonder at the feat, 
Your happiness will be complete. 
* * * * & & & & 


Behold him now as white as snow! 
Wonder of wonders! saith the crow, 


’Twill surely all the world delight ; 


In using this great help for all, 
For dishes, kettles, pots and pans, 


It surely will great comfort bring, 
And clean each dirty place or thing ; 


Will make whate’«ris dingy bright.” 


SS 


And mistress, mother, nurse and maid 
Will find themselves henceforth well paid 
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the States West of this almost an unbroken | 
For thirty-five years | 


At her funeral, Ellison R. Purdy was | 


the church, and to living principles, she leit | 


ing in Christ, my Saviour, and hope all my | 


| 


“There were three crows sat on a tree, 
As black as any crows could be.” 
“Alas!” said one, “ would I were white 
Instead of being black as night.” 

“Such foolish wishing,” said his friends, 
intment often ends ;” 

But now, forsooth, to make you white, 
matter, quite. f 
We'll wash you well with some Gotp Dust, 
And, when you're white, we fondly trust 


“If Gotp Dust Powprr makes black white, 


The household’s needs—both great and small; 


For paint, and floors, and milkmen’s cans— 


For what will make a black crow white, 


[First mo, 





are yet four months and then cometh har. 
vest,” showing that the harvest time of ever, 
person is now and not to be put off, and tha 
she had practically fulfilled that injunctiog 
and finished her work well. It was a Memor 
able occasion. : 


THE BOOK ASSOCIATION OF FRENa 


PHILADELPHIA, 


LIST OF PUBLICATIONS, 





1. Memoir of Elizabeth Fry................ Pi 
2. Youthful Pilgrims........cccccccccoscsccccces » 
8. Memoir of Wm. Penn........0..-sesccceeees ” 
4. Selections from the Epistles of Geo. Fox,,, » 
5. Selections from Letters of Isaac Penington 
6. Memoir of Maria Fox...............cssesees "} 
7. Memoir of Daniel Wheeler and his Visit to 
the Pacific IgbeS....cccccccccccescsccccscese Dd 
8. Aunt Jane’s Verses for Children. Ilus.... 
9. Rambles of a Naturalist, with Life of Dr, 
" unre eoveees Hox, wits eG eccccccccces » 
. e of Ma et Fox, wife of George Fox, 
ll. Memoir of Thomas TE cennsseoes sosees ° 3 
12. Waring’s Hymns and Selections..........., % 
13. Essays on the History and Doctrines of the 
Society of Friends...........+..ceesssseeee 
14. Memoirs and Letters of Jonathan Hutch. 
IMBON 22 cccccccceccccccccccccccccccsscesecs % 
15. Memoir of M COMRSE, . cvcccccoccccesisial & 
16, oa and Life of John Woolman, com- 
PEOv0s 12 conccscnce cponcsccccncccessceil 
17. — Questions on the Gospels and 9 
ACTS cw ccerecccceeseeceseeteseeseeeeeseeeses 
18. Memoir of Eliza Southall.......0.....ssce0e 8 
19. Selected Hymns for Schools, &c............ & 
di. The Little While, and other Poems, by Jane 
Crewdson. Plain 50 cents, gilt........... 


abridged... 


21. Memoirs of Stephen Grellet a 
Braithwaite... 10 
& 


22. Paul the Apostle, by Bevan 
23. Religious Declension 
ALSO FOR SALE 
Memoir of J. J. Gurme@y.... ..ccccccscccccscsccce 
Annals of Early Friends. First Series 
Gurney’s Two Letters... ...0.+..-seeseeescesens 6 
Mewoirand Correspondence of ElizaP. Gurney 1 
A discount of 25 per cent. allowed on purchases of 
19 copies and upwards, Address, 


FRIENDS’ INSTITUTE, 
1305 Arch Street, Philadelphia, 


These books are well-adapted to form a nuclew 
of libraries for Monty ae or Bible Schools, 
as well as private collections. In order to enlarge 
their distribution, in quarters where means are lim 
ited, a fund is available, through which further re 
ductions in price or occasional donations can be 
made by the Association. 
























GOLD DUST 
WASHING POWDER. 
N. K. Fairbank & Co., 


Sole Manufacturers, 
Chicago, St. Louis, New York, Boston 
Philadelphia, Baltimore, New Orleans 
San Francisco, Portland, Me., Port!end, | 

Ore , Pitisburghani Miavanes. 
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SUMMARY OF NEWS. 


ForeIGN.—first mo. 13.— Information 
from Tangier states that the revolutionary 
movement in Morocco is spreading rapidly. 
The mountain tribes in Angera have de- 
manded that the Governor of the territory 

" occupied by them be dismissed, 

In the recent anti Jewish riots in the Gov- 
ernments of Pensa and Seratoff in Russia, 
several hundred Jews are reported wounded, 
ninety houses were demolished, and two 
thousand Jewish families reduced to beggary. 

First mo. 14.—The river Guadalquiver in 
Spain is rising, inundating the city of Seville; 
pusiness is practically suspended ard the port 
closed to shipping. ; 

The steamer Meifoo has arrived at Hong 
Kong, stating that the steamer Namchow is 
lost off Cupchi Points, The shaft broke near 
the hull causing the steamer to fill and to 
settle rapidly. All on board went down, to 
the number of over four hundred persons, 
The steamer was employed in trading locally 
in the China Seas. 

The Porte hascommunicated to the Bulgar- 
ian Government the terms of the note which 
it is proposed should be submitted to France 
to bring about a settlement of the Chadou- 
ine incident. Bulgaria objected to certain 
expressions contained in the note, and nego- 
tiations are now actively proceeding between 
the Porte and Bulgaria in the endeavor to 
arrange the difficulty. 

First mo. 15.—Fitty passengers from the 
ill-fated steamer Namchow,which foundered 
off Cupchi Points, carrying down over four 
hundred souls were saved by fishing boats in 
the vicinity. 

One hundred and eighteen pupils in the 
military school at St. Cyr, France, are pros- 
trated with influenza, 

Cardinal Manning died yesterday. 

The Duke of Clarence and Avondale, 
eldest son of the Prince of Wales, also died 
yesterday, 

First mo. 16.--The band of Anarchists 
which made an attack upon the city of Xeres, 
Spain, again on the 14th inst, attacked the 
town of Andalusia twelve miles from Xeres, 
After great difficulty they were repulsed by 
the troops stationed there. 

First mo. 18 —Heavy gales are reported 
in the north of England and the Irish Chan- 
ne), Several fatalities are reported. 

The Czarowitch’s Famine Committee in 
order to enable farmers to continue their 
work is about to purchase 10,000 horses in 
Siberia to replace those killed on account of 
the famine. 

Advices from Constantinople state that the 
Bulgarian Government has accepted with 
slight modifications the note which the Porte 
proposes to address to France ending the 
Franco-Bulgarian dispute. 

Unavoidable delay has arisen in the con- 
clusion of the treaty of commerce between 
France and the United States, 

A plot has been discovered against the 
Sultan ot Turkey and 300 persons have been 
arrested. 

Domestic.— First mo. 13.—Secretary 
Blaine has been advised in regard to the 
Bering Sea question that Lord Salisbury will 
agree to hfs suggestion as to the method of 
selecting three of the arbitrators from coun- 
ines which have no interest whatever in the 
questions at issue. It has already been ar- 
ranged that the United States and Great 
Britain shall each have the appointmeut of 
{wo of the members, Another point settled 
is that one of. Great Britain's representatives 
shall be a resident of Canada, The pros- 
Pects are that one of the arbitrators on the 
Part of the United States will be selected 

om the Republican party and the other ' 
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from the Democratic party. Edward J. 
Phelps, ex-Minister to England, is mentioned 
as most likely to be one of the arbitrators on 
the part of the United States. 

The Secretary of the Navy yesterday re- 
ceived acable message from Commander 
Evans, of the gunboat Yorktown, saying that 
while his gig was lying off the landing place 
at Valparaiso on the 11th inst., three men in 
a crowd threw stones at it. No one was in- 
jured, but Commander Evans visited the Chi- 
lean Senior Naval Officer and requested him 
te notify the police that he demanded their 
protection, and that if the offence was re- 
peated he would take the matter in his owu 
hands and protect his men with arms. Yes- 
terday Commander Evans was assured that 
the guilty parties would be punished and pro- 
tection given, 

A dispatch from the city of Mexico says 
that smoke is issuing from the Almolonga 
mourtain in Chiapas, and an earthquake is 
feared. 

First mo. 14 —John G. Whittier is ill with 
an attack of the grip, at Newburyport, Mass. 

The report of a revolution in Chihuahua is 
discredited at Monterey, Mexico, 

A dispatch from Santiago de Chile states 
that all the refugees who were given shelter 
by U. S. Minister Eagan, except one, have 
esc aped from the Chilean authorities. 

First mo. 15.—The city of Jackson, Tenn., 
is said to have been sensible of a severe 
shock of earthquake yesterday morning. A 
distinct shock was also felt at Memphis, 
Tenn, 

The House Committee on Indian Affairs 
yesterday authorized Delegate Harvey to re- 
port a joint resolution appropriating $15,000 
for completing the 1534 allotments of land 
to the Cheyenne and Arapahoe Indians of 
Oklahoma, which is necessary to make et- 
fective the agreement with these Indians by 
whi ch 3,000,000 acres of valuable land will 
be opened to settlement. 


First mo, 16.—A train on the Northern 
Pacific was derailed early yesterday morn- 
ing, seven miles east of Brainerd, Minn., 
the sleeping car thrown down an embank- 
ment and set on fire. Two ladies were 
burned to death and twenty others injured, 
The temperature at the time is said to have 
been 46 degrees below zero. 

Intensely cold weather is reported all 
through the West. 


First mo, 18,—Garza's followers are said 
to be concentrating their forces, and are 
crossing the line in great numbers, The 
revolutionists are armed and composed of 
the worst classes ; they are flocking to join 
Suis and his lieutenants, and are congregating 
in the vicinity of Carrisalillo, 

White people traveling through the Osage 
and Pawnee reservation have lately been 
detained for hours by the Indians who beat 
and robbed them. The Ghost dances con- 
tinue, 

The Chilean Government has, at the last 
moment, refused to guarantee the safety of 
the Balmacedist refugees (who were permit- 
ted to go on board the U. S. cruiser York- 
town a few days ago) while going from the 
Yorktown to the departing steamers. 

All is reported peaceful at Argentina. 

First mo, 19.—Temperatures of from 15 to 
40 degrees below zero were reported yester- 
day throughout Minnesota. Still lower tem- 
peratures were reported in the Dakotas and 
Manitoba, 

A telegram has been sent to Commander 
Evans from Secretary Tracy ordering him to 
proceed with the Yorktown to Callao, Peru, 
and to land the Chilean refugees at that place, 
using his discretion as to t' e time of his de- 
partme, 









Absolutely Pure. 


A cream of tartar baking powder. High- 
est of all in leavening strength.--Latest U. 
S. Government Food Report. 


HE HOME SAVINGS AND LOAN 

Association of Minneapolis has declared 
its regular semi-annual dividend of FIVE 
PER CENT., payable upon January 15th. 
Checks will be mailed to holders of full-paid 
certificates, H, F. NEWHALL, 

Manager Eastern Office, 
533 Drexel Building, Philada. 


“THE NEXT MEETING OF FRIENDS” 
Institute Lyceum will be held at 140 N. 

16th street, Sixth-day evening, First mo. 

22d, at 8 P. M. 

PROGRAMME, 

I, Municipal Government from an English 
standpoint—Prof, Isaac Sharpless. 

II. Municipal Government from an Amer* 
can standpoint— Edward P. Allinson. 

III. Opportunity for Discussion. 

A general invitation is extended. 


ANTED.—CAPITAL TO INVEST IN 

a tin mine in Virginia. Mine develop- 

ed, machinery in, and working the ores, The 

mine is rich, which can be proven to the en- 

tire satisfaction of those wishing to become 

interested. Investors will be invited to bring 

expert and examine mine. For further in- 

formation address “ Tin,” care of Manufac- 
turers’ Club. 


NOTHING WEARS LIKE 
LEATHER 


Providing the leather is gen- 
uine. If imitation you know 
how it goes—with the first ex- 
posure. 

As Leather is to a Shoe, so 
is English Melton to an Over- 
coat, providing the English 
Melton is gennine. Everyone 
knows our English Melton 
Overcoats are genuine. Mr. 
Thompson is in England now 
buying Melton’s for next win- 
ter’s sales. About the price: 
our price for the genuine is less 
than that asked ‘for the imita- 
tion. We invite inspection. 


E. O. THOMPSON, 
TAILOR, CLOTHIER AND IMPORTER, 
1338 Chestnut Street. 

Opposite the Mint. 
Finest Merchant Tailoring, 928 Walnut St. 
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ARVIS-SONKLIN 


MORTGAGE TRUST CO. 


CAPITAL, . . $1,500,000.00 
SURPLUS *"picnis*** +303,424.86 


Offer for sale to investors. Six percent Guaranteed 
Mortgages. six per cent Debenture Bonds, at par 
and accrued interest. These securities bave sto d 

. the test of years, and are the most desirable on the 
market. 


For further particulars apply to 


E. H. AUSTIN, Manager, 
518 Walnut St., Philadelphia. 


Conservative 


investors, 


Who want a Security 
paying 6 to 8 per cent. 
and convertible into cash 
on short notice 


Buy Our 
Certificates. 

All secured by 

City First Mortgages. 


Money with this Association will 
earn nearly Three Times as much 

Aanciotion as in an ordinary sayings bank, 
of Minneapolis.| and can be withdrawn at 30 days’ 
Assets, $575,000 | notice, 


msi WARNEWHALL occSam | 


$33 Drexel Building, PHILADELPHIA. 
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* 


Re Te See Se 


The Home Sav- | 
“ings and Loan 


S.F. BALDERSTON & SONS, 
WALL PAPER, 
PLAIN FELTS, with Match Friezes, 
WINDOW SHADES, 
902 SPRING GARDEN ST., PHILA. 


N. B.—Careful attention given to all orders. 











@@ When answering advertisements, you 
will confer a favor upon the publisher by 


‘mentioning the Friends’ Review. _ 
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INVESTORS 


Mortgages 
es 
Bonds E7%2% 


Stocks 40% 


20 Years’ Experience 


IN INVESTMENTS. 

NEVER LOST A DOLLAR 
fn every instance Entosest and Principal has been paid 
WE HAVE RETURNED TO INVESTORS 


$13,800,000 


realizing 5 per cent. to 12 per cent. interest. 
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is as good as’ 


See 


AMERICAN FIRE 


INSURANCE COMPANY, 


Office, Company’s Building, 


| 308 and 310 Wainut St., Philadelphia, 





Surplus over all Liabilities.......... 455, 
TOTAL ASSETS, JAN. 1, 1891, 


$2,950,304.07. 
THOS. H. MONTGOMERY, President, 
CHAS. P. PEROT, Vice-President, 
RICHARD MARIS, Secretary, 
JAMES B. YOUNG, Actuary, 


DIRECTORS, 
Thos. H. Montgome 
John T. leone - 
Israel Mo: 
Pemberton 8, Hutchinson 
Chas. 8. Whelen. 





3@” When answering advertisements, you will 


confer a favor upon the publisher by mentioning 
the Friends Review. 


- A Call for Pearline 


brings the best washing compound in 
the world, and the original one—all 
others are imitations. lt costsno more 
} thancommon soap. It does more than 
soap’s work, and half-of your own be- 
sides. Anything that needs cleaning can 
be washed with it—without scouring, 
rubbing and scrubbing, and wit 
absolute safety. Make its acquaint 
ance; millions of women call it, 
their best friend, 

Every grocer keeps it, because he has 
constant calls for it. 


Peddlers and some unscrupulous grocers will tell you, “ this 
or *‘ the same as Pearline.” 
Pearlineis never peddled, and if your grocer sends you some 


IT’S FALSE— 


thing in place of Pearline, dothe honest thing—send it back, 18, JAMES PYLE, New Yok 





REMINGTON STANDARD TYPEWRITER 


THE “STANDARD” WRITING MACHINE OF THE WORLD. 


Used and endorsed by leading business and professional men. 


Correspondence solicited. No trouble to answer questions. Illustrated Pamphlet Free, 


Wrckorr, SEAMANS & Beneict. 


834 CHESTNUT STREET, PIHLADELPHIA. 
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